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Russta will not risk any American influence in 
astern. Europe and fears any unity or fecon- 
ruction of Europe except under exclusive Com- 
nist influence. The division between the Two 
Vorids is therefore admitted and the pretence of 


eved that the best hope of co-operation lay in 
cepting two spheres of influence and negotiating 
that basis. However that may be—and future 
orking agreement is by no means excluded— 
t, Bevin and M. Bidault have now no possible 
ternative but to go ahead, as fast as possible, 
ith such other Powers as will co-operate, in 
reparing a plan for economic unity on the 
sumption that Congress will give effect to the 
arshall plan. The alternative proposition that 
re should voluntarily starve or go bankrupt 
biher than run the risk of receiving American 
dlars is not one that anyone can accept. In- 
est now switches to the plans and methods 
Western reconstruction—on which there may 
¢ wide difference of opinion. 
This breakdown at Paris has immediate reper- 
ssions in all European countries, including 
ritain, 
The more uncertain the world situation, the 
ore necessary it is that Cabinet Ministers should 
peak with a single voice, telling us clearly and 
imply what they are doing and what we have to 
0. Yet this week there was a marked difference 
tone between the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
itement on austerity cuts, and the peroration 
Mr. Strachey’s speech the next day. After 
masterly defence of his policy which pulverised 
critics of bulk purchase and the prophets 
{ slow starvation, Mr. Strachey boldly asserted : 
lam perfectly sure that this country need have 
» doubt of its ability to obtain an ample food 
pply in the coming years.” 
The trouble is that the future, even six months 
head, is entirely yee Oy The Chancellor 
iews it im id produ manag, Sey tage in 
ms of world uction. $ summer. 
arvest in Russia and Eastern icon 


omise a surplus of foodstuffs and therefore a 
asis for trade recovery with the bie a dollar 
mine threatens to paralyse purchasing power 


operation abandoned. Some have always be-— 


everywhere. It has spread from Europe to South 
America. On the very day when Mr. Strachey 
was speaking, Argentine imposed a ban on all 
textile imports and thereby dealt a blow at our 
ability to pay for our chilled beef. 

If economic man really determined politics, 
this crisis could be dealt with along the lines of 
Mr. Marshall’s proposal. American dollars could 
be used to prime the world pump in a world 
New Deal. But as the wrangle of Foreign 
Ministers in Paris shows clearly enough, a con- 
flict of power is superimposed on the economic 
crisis. American dollars and Eastern European 
food surpluses are regarded; not from the point 
of view of human needs, but as weapons in an 
ideological war between East and West. When 
economic common sense is submerged in Power 
politics, governments cannot plan their policies 
because each is ignorant of what the others will 
do. Whatever his other deficiencies, the motives 
of economic man are calculable and predictable. 
But ideology is as arbitrary as war. Will Russia 
still be willing for Eastern food to be traded 
for our manufactured goods? Will Congress 
really grapple with the dollar famine? If so, to 
what extent and under what ideological condi- 
tions? §Where everything is uncertain, policy 
degenerates into a series of short-term expedients. 

This unpredictability of world politics explains 
but does not excuse the conflicting tone of Minis- 
terial statements. If Dr. Dalton is right and 
we must really prepare for the possibility that no 
considerable dollar assistance will be forthcoming, 
then Mr. Strachey is unwise to exclude the pos- 
sibility of food cuts after the next twelve months. 
As Michael Foot rightly pointed out in the course 
of the debate, the issue is not whether food sup- 
plies will be available—they almost certainly will 
—but whether we shall be able to purchase them. 

In this perspective it is difficult to see the 
point of the new austerity measures, particularly 
when we compare the trifling savings they achieve 
with the colossal gap in our Balance of trade. 
If we are to prepare for the worst, let us do so 
seriously and not by sacrifices which are both 
irritating and ineffective. Dr. Dalton may reply 
that these economics are token measures, designed 


PARIS AND CAREY STREET 


to impress the Americans and gain a few precious 
weeks. But if this is their purpose, then a far 
more persuasive action would be a cut in our 
inflated forces overseas, and in our armaments 
industry at home. 

We still have well over 1,200,000 men under 
arms, the majority of them in Germany and the 
Middle East. They are by far our largest in- 
visible import. Indeed, together with the ex- 
penses of our Zone in Germany, they are still 
responsible for over a third of the gap between 
exports and imports. If we really want to im- 
press on the Americans the seriousness of our 
situation, and to hasten a decision by Congress, 
here is the obvious way to do it. Let us tell them 
frankly that we cannot maintain unaided our vast 
overseas Commitments and we are not prepared 
to do so at the cost of increased austerity which 
will further depress our level of production. 

But no cuts, however drastic, either in imports 
of raw materials or in the size of our armed forces, 
can now bridge the gap. If food cuts were added 
—and we congratulate the Cabinet on its decision 
against them before the harvest—the gap would 
become still greater owing to the consequent de- 
cline in production. The blunt fact is that, what- 
ever economies we make, and even if we succeed 
in maintaining exports in the buyer’s market 
which is already beginning, a continuance of the 
dollar famine will bring us and the rest of Europe 
into bankruptcy. Our very survival depends on 
the extent to which the Marshall offer is made 
a reality. If Congress is miserly and Russia ob- 
structs trade with Eastern Europe, we shall be 
condemned to a creeping paralysis whose pace 
will be accelerated by each inevitable austerity 
cut. If Marshall can win over the Congressmen, 
and if European reconstruction can begin and 
world trade expand, we can hope slowly to climb 
out of the abyss. But this is only possible on 
the assumption that we maintain our food sup- 
plies, reduce our foreign commitments and give 
priority in the supply of raw materials to the 
export, not to the armament, industry. In any 
sane austerity campaign, whether it is designed 
to impress the Americans or to assist recovery, 
it is the Minister of Defence who must give a lead, 
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American Labour 


who vetoed the Bill, will have areturn 
with Lewis, in its defence. ~Meanwhile the Courts 
—which were intended by the ing Fa 


unconsti- 
tutional—for imstance, that which ids political 
activity in union news —and that others will 


prove utterly um 
deciding, the whole of Labour-Management 
relations will be in a state of chaos in which only 
bitterness can. It is, however, to be 
ee Oe the C.1.0.’s joint campaign with the 
iL. against the Bill may provide a basis for 
permanent unity of American Labour. It may 
even happen that the Labour vote, about 60 per 
cént. of which supperted Roosevelt, will be so 
solidly Democratic in the future that the unions 
will dictate the policy of the Party. Im that case, 
evolve, on her own 
something resembling the British type of Labour 
Party without having to pass. through the wilder- 
ness of a third party. The immediate result of the 
Bill is to throw a heavy strain on the fabric of 
American society. 


Partition Pains 


Gaffar Khan, besides repudiating the Congress 
decision to accept umreservedly the British 
proposals of June 3rd, has almost certainly missed 
the bus in his campaign to form a “ Pathanistan ” 
State, independent of either Pakistan or Hindu- 
stan, Two years ago the Pathans showed signs 
of a willingness to break away altogether from 
India and join up with their kinsmen in the south 
ef Afghanistan. Then it was Congress which 
restrained them. Since then Moslem League 
influence has grown steadily until now the 
Congress “ Red Shirts ” are a waning power and 
on the straight issue of Hindustan or Pakistan, 
the referendum due to start on July 6th is already a 
foregone conclusion. ‘The local Congress boycott 
of the referendum, apart from being a confession 
of defeat, is a last desperate attempt, unfortunately 
encouraged by Mr. Gandhi, to regain control by 
going one better than the Moslem League in 
appeals to narrow racialism. On this occasion 
Mr. Jinnah bas right on his side in describing 
the move as “ pure political chicanery,” and the 
Congress leaders at the centre would do well to 
show their gocd faith by disowning and denounc- 
ing Gaffar Khan’s bid to throw a spanner in the 
works. Elsewhere the process of partition has- 
gone with comparative smoothness. Sporadic 
outbursts ia the tough and violent Punjab, and 
incidents in Calcutta, where the Moslems are 
inflamed by the approaching loss of that city, 
are only to be expected. It is a remarkable 
testimony to the strength and capacity of the 
Indian leaders that they have not been worse. 
In the Punjab, the most significant event has been 
the capture by the Moslem League of the total 
Moslem support in the province. Sir Khizer Hyat 
Khan, lately Moslem Unionist Premier, in 

collaboration with the Hindus and Sikhs, led his 
eight hitherto dissident Moslem followers into 
the lobby to vote for entry into the Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly; thus reversing his pre- 
vious steady opposition to Mr. Jinnah, which had 
revented the formation of a Punjab League 
Ministry. The decision to divide Bengal has 
meant final failure for Suhrawaddy’s once hopeful- 


looking attempt to maintain unity under his 
and marks the end of his administra- 
tion which will now be by a dual govern- 


conditions in respect of health, employment, and 
care not to disrupt native economies, are gm or a 
This is sound policy, for it is plainly out of the 
question at present to do all or most of what 
needs doing by way of socialised enterprise. 
Public activities must provide a framework within 
which private ies can work in such a way as 
to further, instead of obstructing, native develop- 
ment. It will not, however, be at all easy to 


both to earn profits and to remit large payments 
abroad. The entire policy is workable with the 
right sort of long-run success only if it goes with 
an active programme of native education in 
industrial and commercial techniques as -well as 
in literary subjects, and if, moreover, the home 
Government is prepared to take a strong line in 
enforcing observance of the restrictions or 
exploitation of native workers. Given these 
conditions, the policy will be good for the colonial 
peoples and for Great Britain, by raising native 
standards of both production and consumption 
and by adding new soft currency supplies of 
products sorely needed in the British market. 


Hunger in Europe 


On the heels of the Foreign Ministers marches 
the spectre of European hunger. For the past 
six months in all European countries except 
Russia, expert investigations have been going 
forward, initiated by F.A.O. which is working 
closely with the European Economic Commission 
at Geneva. These investigations have compiled 
most of the relevant material for which the Paris 
Conference called—not only on food needs and 
the material requirements for agricultural re- 
generation but on the industrial and general 
economic picture as well, because relief measures 
depend upon coal, transport and financial diffi- 
culties. The facts assembled are far from re- 
assuring. The situation in Western. Europe is 
worse than this time last year. The harvests in 
France and Belgium suffered from the same 
winter havoc as Britain. and Austria 
are in a desperate plight, Rumania (once a food- 
exporting country) and Greece are. in extreme 
need. For the rest, Eastern Europe expects 
good crops and the transatlantic harvests, 
even allowing for havoc caused by the record 
Mississippi floods, are an all-time record. As 
Sir John Orr points out, the itony of the world’s 
present plight is that quantitatively the gross 
cereal tonnage available is probably no less than 
in 1939. Itis entirely a question of maldistribution 
between nations and maldistribution between 
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has 
by Ministers of Food and Agriculture and Sj 
Jehn Orr has summoned this meeting in Paris 
next week, The consumer countries will meet 
the producer countries and decide, before the 
harvest, hew to make the best use of it. 


Easing The Load 


PM decision. to stagger the hours “ work in 
e il industry—reached S week 
sftel Seieacieee lasting for four months—is a 
sensible insurance against a new’ electricity 
crisis this winter. is one of the 
biggest power consumers among British industries, 
and one which suffered grave dislocation from both 
the enforced holiday a from “ load-shedding ” 
earlier this year. Unless arrangements are made 
to ease the load at peak hours during the coming 
months, production will certainly be interrupted 
again, factories will be closed by unplanned and 
arbitrary power cuts, and short-time ani 
unemployment will become general in this, as 
in other industries. The engineering unions 
which recéntly won the principle of the five-day 
week, have therefore abandoned their opposition 
to Saturday work and have accepted a system of 

payments for —— or night shifts. 
The detailed application of the agreement has 
rightly been left to regional boards ; conditions 
vary so much from one district to another, 
depending on the sources of power, the density 
and the character of industry, that it is impossible 
to lay down precise instructions by fasional 
agreement. But the agreement in principle is 
of vital importance. The unions have undoubt- 
edly been reluctant to permit such considerable 
inroads into working hours they have long 
struggled to secure. In face of the emergency, 
however, they have given way and thus set a 
welcome example to their colleagues in other 
industries and to the T.U.C. This may be 2 
hardship to many workers. But inconvenience 
is better than industrial breakdown. 


The Redistribution Problem 


Mr. Maurice Webb, in a letter to The Times, 
pertinently asks why Bradford, with an electorate 
of 208,000, is to be reduced from four seats to 
three, although the average electorate aimed at is 
round about 50,000. He goes on to point out 
that new areas are actually being brought within 
the parliamentary borough, so that, apart from 
probable increases of population, the electorate 
will be increased to.about 213,000. This certainly 
seems to be a queer’ piece of arithmetic, which 
can be accounted for only on the assumption that 
there must be large electorates in some place to 
offset small electorates elsewhere, if the total 
number of M.P.s is not to be changed. Mr. 
Webb then goes on to ask whether it can be really 
expedient to redistribute seats and to re-define 
the limits of parliamentary boroughs at a time 
when another Boundary Commission is busy 
redrawing municipal frontiers and at the probable 
cost of reproducing new muddles in place of old. 
Quite apart from the points raised by Critic 
in last week’s Diary—for example about the City 
of London—there is surely a very strong case for 
postponing parliamentary redistribution until 
most at any rate of the new municipal frontiers 
have been defined. This should still leave it 
possible to bring the new areas into being in time 
for a General Election in roso—though not 
perhaps sooner—and in any case it would surely 
be better to hold one more election with the 
constituencies as they are, or with only non- 
controversial rearrangements, than to introduct 
two conflicting sets of boundaries for national ané 
local elections. 
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As the Opposition 
speeches in the country on this subject it was a pity 
that not more than 40 of them could spare the time 
from other engagements to hear Strachey’s speech. 
With fluency and skill he developed a massive case 
which left them floundering and unhappy. Bulk 
purchase bought wheat from Canada at $1.55 a bushel 
while quotations in Chicago ranged from $2.12 to 
$2.964. It was not only good bargaining: by ensur- 
ing a firm market for Canadian farmers, it cemented 
the bonds of Empire. For Argentine meat we paid, 
by purchasing in bulk, less than half the price de- 
manded in the U.S.A. Our negotiators were not in- 
experienced Civil Servants continually deceived by 
wily traders. They were all acknowledged by the 
business world as master-dealers in the commodities 
they handle. For further supplies agreements to ex- 
change food for industrial goods were being made 
with the countries of the Danube basin. On calories 
he demonstrated that the calorie intake is higher, not 
lower, than in 1943. 

After such a conclusive review there was little to 
say and the Tories hastily scratched out all refer- 
ences to bulk purchase from their speeches, which 
received their final blow from Michael Foot who 
scornfully asked why they did not repeat in the 
House what they said outside. Perhaps the least 
deterred of the Tories was Lady Grant, who ele- 
gantly retailed her exquisite platitudes as though 
Strachey had never spoken. The only other Tory to 
make a fight of it was Elliott, who wisely cautioned 
the Minister not to be too optimistic and to prepare 
for the time when the dollars run out. 

To complete the day came the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Privileges on the termination of W. J. 
Brown’s engagement as Parliamentary Representative 
to the Civil Service Clerical Association. It was not 
a breach of privilege as a whole, although incidents 
had occurred which might have been construed as 
such. Most interesting, and provocative of future 
debate and discussion, was the Minority Report of 
Clem Davies which deprecated contractual engage- 
ments by M.P.s to represent outside bodies in 
Parliament. PHINEAS TERTIUS 





BRIEF ENCOUNTER 


(The speeches in Thucydides’ History represent not what was actually said but what might have been said 
if the statesmen had spoken their real minds.) 


-Biwautr eoacinding his peroration) . . . in a 


spirit of amity and co-operation. 

Bevin: 1 am sure Molotov will prefer us to 
tell him frankly what our intentions are. I at 
least cannot wait indefinitely. My dollar loan is 
running out and I must know where I stand before 
winter begins. Past experience teaches me that 


eae. conmncresen between Democrats and 


ists is impossible. The Communist 
enters negotiations as a soldier enters battle. 
An agreement for him is a tactical success binding 
so long as it is advantageous. He regards honour 
as a bourgeois convention and good faith as 
democratic hypocrisy. I have learned that I 
must accept his ethics if I am not to be outwitted 
at the conference table. To-day therefore it is 
my aim to defeat Molotov as it is his aim to defeat 


me. 

Molotov: I have certainly come to Paris for 
the purpose of defeating any attempt to impose 
American domination on Eastern Europe. I shall 
make it as difficult as possible for Bevin to carry 
out his plan. He wants to say to the Americans : 
** You see, the Russians are impossible. Waste 
no more time ; give to us British and French the 
dollars we need.” I shall fight him. 

Bidault : You can both afford to be frank. 
Our internal situation me from following 
yourexample. I agree of course that the Confer- 
ence is bound to fail. In that case, France will 
be on the horns of a dilemma. Economic neces- 
sity will comepl her to accept a Western bloc. 
But long before Congress approves the loan, if it 
ever does, we shall be in the throes of civil strife. 
For I cannot believe that Molotov will fail to 
exploit the opportunity to divide and weaken my 
country still further. As a Republican, and as a 
Frenchman, it is my first concern to postpone 
civil war for as long as possible. I am therefore 
bound to behave as though agreement were possible. 

Molotov : Naturally I was not unaware that 
during the past weeks you two have been rigging 
the erence. I do not resent it. Indeed, 
Bevin, I would have done the same in your posi- 
tion. After all a politician is not a moralist but 
a lawyer in the court of history, whose duty it is to 
plead the case of the forces which he represents. 
Britain is linked irrevocably with America, whether 
her government is called Conservative or Labour. 
Economics have made you dependent on the new 
world, and to-day economics are reinforced by 
ideology. Democracy in the West has avoided the 
proletarian revolution by giving the proletarian 
some share of the booty of Empire. If you were 
to surrender your Empire to-day, your workers 
would suffer; and, since you have naively put 
yourself at the mercy of electoral chance, that 
would be the end of the Labour Government. 
Hence your reliance on the New World. American 
capitalism, itself threatened by a crisis, must be 
brought in to bolster up the dying imperialism 
of Britain and Western Europe. 

Bidault:. But I assure you, Molotov, we 
French have earnestly sought an accord with 
Russia, and tried to forget ideology. Long 
before the war, far-sighted men of the Right saw 
the necessity of a Russian alliance. True, they 
were defeated by ideological prejudice. But to-day 
again we are sincerely trying . . . 

Molotov : As though the European balance 
of power mattered! Power has passed from your 
Europe, my poor Ridault, and this century will 
see the awe-inspiring spectacle of the struggle 
for world domination between two continents. 
In that struggle you have no choice despite 
your self-important posturings. You and your 
like have become the objects, not the subjects, of 
history. 

As for you, Bevin, your future, as you see it, is 
to be the Greeks of an American Empire. On 
this basis you hope to persuade American capital- 
ism to salvage your foundering domestic economy 
and to finance your bankrupt imperialism. It 





is a hopeless venture, because American capitalism 
itself is now by imminent civil strife 
and economic collapse. But in terms of the 
interests you represent you are right to undertake 
this forlorn venture. . Of course I attack you and 
praise your critics. But you will be the first to 
appreciate that this is a dialectical tribute to your 
policy. I regard you as much more dangerous 
than the Americans. If they have the atom bomb, 
you have the traditional cunning of a nation which 
has always understood the concept of power. 
Without your assistance, the defeat of American 
capitalism will be not only certain but swift. 
You may delay it for quite atime. But finally the 
cresh will come, and out of the abyss of war and 
civil war will emerge a Communist world. 

Bevin : I am surprised that a Marxist should be 
deceived by his own propaganda. As I told the 
House of Commons the other day, I have read all 
the books, and I know that you have long since 
condemned as Trotskyism the idea of world 
revolution, and as_ infantile Leftism the 
socialist doctrine of equality. Your object to-day 
is nothing more elevated than self-preservation— 
internally, of ycur ruling clique, externally, of your 
Red Empire. A revolution must be inspired by 
faith in the common man, and hope of the future. 
Your faith and hope have been purged by fear. 
Fear is now your only motive, and it creates the 
very situations which you seek to avoid. You 
first created a White reaction in Eastern Europe 
by the savagery of your exploitation, and then 
you had to suppress it by your usual methods. 
You took defensive measures against a divided 
American Imperialism and succeeded in uniting 
it. Do you imagine I like bowing and scraping 
to Wall Street and Washington ? No, Molotov, 
I say to you frankly: If it had not been for 
your crass stupidity—which is the result of your 
antiquated Marxism, and which I have seen a 
thousand times in my dealings with your agents in 
Britain—I should never have accepted an American 
alliance or conceived of a Western bloc. You 
forced me into it; you stabbed me in the back. 
Of course, I expected it from a Communist. . . . 

Bidault : One moment, please! Propaganda is 
more potent than logic, and ideology than nationa 
self-interest. Yet we Frenchmen still believe in 
reason. Let me divert your attention for the 
moment to the subject matter of this conference. 
We are met to discuss a common plan for European 
reconstruction on the basis of which we can put 
up joint proposals to Washington. Let us be 
honest with each other: we all want American 
dollars on our own terms. To-day there is only 
one capitalist in the world—America. The rest 
of us are bankrupt. 

To this bond of bankruptcy is added another 
tie. None of us wants to see Europe divided and 
America in control of a Western bloc. We all 
want American dollars without American 
domination, American goods without American 
business methods. Is there not here a basis for 
agreement ? 

Molotov : At least there is a basis for discussion. 
Marx and Lenin taught that the Communists may 
enter tactical alliances for short-term objectives, 
provided that such alliances do not affect the aim 
of long-term revolution. 

Bevin: Marx and Lenin be blowed! That 
is sheer common sense, as any Trade Unionist 
knows. How much better a Foreign Minister 
you would have been, Molotov, if you could only 
call a spade a spade instead of an instrument of 
collective agricultural production. You know 
that the countries of Eastern Europe have a food 
surplus which some of them formerly traded with 
us for finished goods. You would like them 
to trade exclusively with you though you have 
no goods to sell them. If Europe is divided 
they will be slowly driven down to the miserable 
conditions of the Soviet Union. Against this 
their peoples will rebel, and with a little en- 
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shifted to appease them—and the war is 


Russia can est almost unlimited i 
and.in Eastern 


suffering, 
it the control of the Ministry 
of the Interior can ish wonders. Compare 
the position of the Western democracies. France 
and Italy are on the edge of a civil war from which 
we might hope at least to obtain the negative 
benefit of chaos. Western Germany is starving 
despite the millions you 
yourself are facing a dollar 
Every one of you is 
which is politically unstable 
i If there is 


pour into it. 
m- 


I warn you that I have time on my side. 

Bevin: Rot! I ignore Communist 
I don’t believe an American slump is inevitable. 
You have only yourselves to blame if you get no 
dollars end a western bloc instead. 

Molotev : No! Europe will lose her indepen- 
dence if you have your way and will share in the 
collapse of American capitalism. 


THE GREEK TRAGEDY 


Broadcasting System.] 


Exrreme drought at last has demonstrated 
that the number of dollars with which the 
American State Depatment hopes to succour the 
Greek economy and save Greece from Commun- 
ism is too little and perhaps too late. Depending 
on which expert one speaks to (there are no 
reliable statistics in Greece), between one-third 
and one-half of the already inadequate harvest 
has been destroyed. A _ substantial jon 
of the remainder is threatened by fire, a traditional 
weapon in Greek civil strife. Moreover, deliberate 
army policy has prevented large areas from being 
cultivated in order to deprive the guerrilla forces 
of potential food supplies. 

Whatever figure ome accepts as the proper 
:stimate of crop destruction, the inadequacy 
of American aid under the Greek-Turkish aid 
bill as approved by Congress is inescapably 
clear. The lowest estimate is one-third. In 
the best of times Greek agriculture produced only 
sixty per cent of the nation’s wheat require- 
ments. If this is reduced by thirty per cent, 
approximately sixty per cent of her total needs 
must be imported. In the absence of adequate 
figures, estimates of the cost of such imports 
vary widely, depending upon the individual 
expert’s political attachment as much as upon 
any other factor. However, Unrra imported 
into Greece during the last half of 1945, a year 
which can be taken as roughly analogous to 
1947 in terms of Greek need and on the basis 
of the most optimistic reports, a total of 
£25,000,000 worth of food. This was barely 
adequate to keep most of the Greek nation 
alive on something like a bare subsistence level. 
Since then the price of wheat in America and the 
cost of shipping have increased enormously. 
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efforts, all of which have been ghastly and tragic 


Not only is the amount of money less under the 
new American programme than Greece has 
received up to now for her civilian needs, but the 
requirements are far greater than ever before. 
Greek foreign assets have been almost entirely 
dissipated. ‘The Greek industrial potential, far 
from being reconstructed or improved, has 
deteriorated under the twin influences of political 
insecurity and civil war. Since the royalists came 
to power less than fifteen months ago, the number 
of otherwise productive men who have taken to 
the mountains to fight as guerillas has been many 
times multiplied—which may be taken as a fair 
criterion of the present government’s capacity to 
rule. The army, which the Tsaldaris government 
now proposes to double, is already three times its 
normal of 50,000. In spite of the fact 
that the Greek soldier’s salary is only a penny a 
day, 100,000 pennies a day contribute mightily 
to the unsatisfied demand for consumer goods. 
More important, these men must be fed, housed 
and clothed out of supplies already miserably 
inadequate, and without contributing anything 
to the common larder. 

If the Truman Doctrine’s professed design to 
prevent the spread of Communism is our .con- 
certed p , then these evils might be accepted 


if positive results could be foreseen. The exact 





Before I left Athens, 


The New Statesman man and Nation, July $, 1947 






Early in April the Greek gene:a| 

unced, wi the ing 

x2 m guerillas con- 
‘Gureat yore >on Gey. 
oe : the contrary, it 
$ a complete, The failure was 
so complete that General Ventiris, chief of the 
SS atekeeen e, who happens 
pete boa of mine, that the campaign was 
already lost and th: shew sav = orm 
rr sco gyal 

‘civil war which inevitably ‘be won 

by the Left. General Ventiris, whose record is 
not without blemish, may have had ulterior 
inca dt¢ GungRat porectimece. ‘Novertiiccs 
in case government. N ess, 
his military * ‘ was good; even the 
rman army never succeeded in halting the 
owth of Greek guerrilla forces. No army ever 


fruitless. ny intelligent men in Greece, and 
in Wek and erie Genes, Be eae 
victory by force of one side 

: the only practical solution 
cieas te ere British policy denied this 
‘theory but accepted it in practice. 

not yet proved itself in 
re aries same direction. 
policies of both, it seems to this corre- 
the mistaken notion that 
Communism is a threat of armed 
i “Fox a veoh a 
unger, oppression 
and intolerable injustice, to embrace what to them 
seems the lesser of two evils. The leaders do not 
count, but only their followers. In Greece this 


truth is more obvious than elsewhere because the 


on both sides is incredibly stupid. 
royalist side, Constantine Tsaldaris, 
Deputy Prime Minister and leader of the Poguiist 


‘party, reminds one of a third-rate Tammany 


in New York. ‘his stupid 


politician 
’ blunders he has done more for the Communist 


cause in Greece than the Comintern accomplished 
in twenty years. ‘The Communists are no better. 
Of all the Communist parties in Europe, the Greek 


_ is perhaps the most vocal and the least effective. 


At almost every crucial point it has made a crucial 
mistake. Today, with its Moscow-appointed 
leader, Zachariades, in hiding under prison 
sentence, and its second in command, George 
Siantos, dead of heart failure, it occupies the 
inglorious bottom rung of the Communist 
But the day of judgment is coming: An 
opportunity is open to the Western Powers, but 
it must be recognised and seized without hesita- 


tri 


Opportunity is too simple to grasp. 
As William Hardy McNeill says in his book, 
The Greek Dilemma: “‘ In the world contest for 
power, the good or ill of a small State like Greece 
counts for little. Neither Great Britain nor Russia 
directs its policy towards the benefit of--th« 
Greeks.” ; 

It is time somebody did so, and this is the only 
possible answer, in Greece as everywhere, to th: 
dreaded threat of Communism. The only 
difference is that in Greece the opportunity is 
more obvious than in many other parts of the 
world. Only this Spring Unrra completed 
the first scientific survey of Greek resources evet 


wesen 
7 . 


mineral and hydro-electric resources to create 4 
full-blown industrial State, including iron an¢ 
steel. It shows that Greece could become the 
Southern California of all Europe, that within 
ten or fifteen years she could be the most 
prosperous nation in the Middle East. All it 
requires is capital, on the scale the United States 
Congress supplied fourteen years ago for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which incidentally 
embraces the same area, the same population 
and fundamentally the same economic problems. 
All that it requires is the same imagination that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt commanded then. A big 
order, indeed. Don PRYOR 
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the New Statesman and Nation, July 5, 1947 


~~ A LONDON DIARY 
on- plain as one of Lord Croft’s pike~staffs that 
yp 3 Buresu of Current Afthire is 2 
; 0 aaa J 
was in the Services. Soon after the 
the goodwill of ABCA was taken over 
yas building up a central organisation 
Act Te which could “ service ”’ groups, civilian 
nt a ‘on a wide scale, and in the last 
on Bureau of Current Affairs has given 
d is fillip to organised discussion, not 
aa0r through its publications but equally by its 
aeck ses. in the difficult art of ‘group 
ess Rape pomhed xe: hare by 
experience and repute in adult 
athe labours to elucidate the conun- 
current affairs have been remarkably 
and it does, for example, with the B.B.C. 
and some solitary item in its long list of produc- 
mer, attacked by someone as partisan. 
side one, however, not even in the Conservative 
on has explained why a cartoon of 
this dressed up as’ Napoleon, was (in 
tice. words) an “ objectionable reference 
f in government.” 
aon. * * 
yrre- 
= aay tend nS 
med Tesponse to ory 
ute notion is to set up in the War Office 
sion unit which will produce pamphlets and visual 
‘hem as to resist the worst suspicions 


























) not contrive, on that 
this produce material likely to rouse a spark 
> the is his headache, and where he would 
upid. MMrecruit his editors and writers is equally his 
emp prety thn stop the portunity 
pilist see that the i gets op; 
nany to keep in touch with the realities of current 
upid (affairs is to nip this ‘Tory plot in the bud and to 
unist #persuade Ministers not to panic when the Opposi- 
ished @tion ask them nasty questions in the House. 
etter. Me The Bureau of Current Affairs is a responsible 
jreck @and experienced body: Its Director, W. E 
ctive.' HB Williams, is the man who founded ABCA in the 
ucial § Services and who knows better than most people 
inted MBhow to navigate in the waters of controversy. 
rison The job of making Servicemen aware of current 
corge [aflairs had better be left in his hands than 
; the Mentrusted to a posse of brigadiers. There has 
Army Education Advisory 


An Lindsay, Mr. 
, but PBeveridge, Mrs. Hubback. It would be interesting 
esita- to know whether Mr. Bellenger has confided to 
: these distinguished advisers any plan he may have 
prasp. of sacking the Bureau of Current Affairs and 
book, #replacing it by a purely conventional and docile 
st for 
reece 7 * * 
tussia iF . : ey 
f -the I gather that Philip Noel-Baker’s official visit 


to Yugoslavia to open the British Book Exhibition 
was quite unusually successful. The books 
themselves have been so well selected by the 
British Council that an Englishman, who was 


> only 
ro the 


uy. rl present during Tito’s private visit on the day 
f the fgocfore the official opening, remarked that one 
pleted teally had to go to Belgrade in order to realise 
s ever fgite literary renaissance which is taking place in 
ample #pStitain. Even more remarkable was a series of 
eate 2 (policial receptions to the British delegation which 
» and mere given by Marshal Tito. The Czechoslovak 
re the ilitary Mission, which was there at the same 
within (ime, seems to have been put in the shade; and 
most is obvious that the Marshal was deliberately 
All it emphasising his desire to put Anglo-Yugoslav 
States lations on a new basis. Why? One answer 
sr the fgseems to be the size of the harvest. The wheat 
»ntally id olive crops are reckoned to be the best for 
lation fifty years, and Yugoslavia will have a considerable 
blems. #Urplus to export in exchange for the industrial 
n that °qipment desperately needed for its two-year 
A big Plan. If the maize crop is equally big, it will also 
yor (gave bacon to export next spring. In looking for 


or the I presume Kremlin 
knows all If so, Molotov’s attitude in 
Paris is all the more puzzling. Shall we reach'a 


villa at Vevey, Switzerland, was a very remarkable 
artist. He was mever content to be a great 
musician (he played for sixty years). He also 
busied hi 


and of unheated hotels, a pair of mittens to 
warm his hands, a complete cooking outfit, a 
fiddle string stretcher, a medicine chest and a 
shorthand typewriter. When he toured Russia 
after the Revolution, he could not find any horse- 
hair for his bow, so he used aluminium filaments, 


which made his tone more impressive, incisive - 


and clean: Between 1920 and 1932 he spent a 
considerable time in spreading Coudenhove- 
Kalergi’s ideas for the United States of Europe. 
He himself wrote two books advocating a pro- 
gramme of higher wages and greater production 
as the alternative to the class struggle and 
universal civil war. He was one of the first 
artists to denounce Nazism ; his famous letter to 
Furtwangler (reproduced in The Times) de- 
nounced the “guardians of Aryan culture.” 
When he was last in London in October, 1945, he 
looked a very old man. “I feel anything between 
18 and 80,” he said; “‘it only depends on the 
company.” His Pan-Europa dream no longer 
obsessed him; he was now more interested in 
his Palestine Symphony Orchestra which he built 
up after his exchange of letters with Furtwingler 
in 1933, by picking every musician personally and 
also co ing every penny towards its foundation. 
He had the satisfaction of seeing this orchestra 
reach a point of excellence at which it attracted 
the interest of Toscanini, who conducted it for 
two seasons. “ By this orchestra,’”’ Hubermann 
told me once before the war, “‘ Palestine will be 
able to prove what a bright jewel will be added 
to the British Crown if, as I hope, she can become 
a British Dominion.” 
* aa * 

If wit consisted in an infinite capacity for taking 
pains, then the Granta Eights Week number would 
be a brilliant take-off of Time. I have just 
received a copy of the “ Half-Seas-Over Edition ”’ 








5 
complete with the real glossy paper (specially 
imported from America ?), the cover portrait of 
the man of the weeck—Denis Brogan, “‘ For him 
a book a day” and all the other Time features. 
Reading it through I began to realise that the 
Time style is far more difficult to imitate than the 


Time layout. The Granta writers have got all 
the quirks but the essence has eluded them. The 
secret of Time’s success is that it makes exciting 
reading out of the most complicated subjects in 
which the average reader has no natural interest 
whatsoever. This is done by a judicious insertion 
of highly slanted background material which 
somehow does not upset the flow of the narrative. 
I can be fascinated by a Time story about the 
politics of Idaho without knowing or caring 
anything about Idaho. By this standard the 
Granta parody fails. Instead of giving me a 
perverted but absorbing picture of Cambridge 
life, it smothers it in amusing Lucean arabesques. 
+ * * 

A few weeks ago Professor G. D. H. Cole con- 
tributed an important article to this journal, ad- 
vocating that Britain should arrange for much 
larger food imports from Eire. I was very 
pleased to learn from the Minister of Food’s 
speech on Tuesday that he takes a similar view 
of the possibilities and looks forward to making 
long-term contracts with Eire. Personally, I 
have always held that we made a wrong decision 
in not providing Ireland with the supplies that 
would have made her a larder for Britain during 
the war; it was a policy decision really dictated, 
I believe, by political fears. 

* *x * 

According to Hansard and The Times, Mr. 
Strachey assured the House of Commons that our 
food was amply guaranteed for the “coming 
year.” All the other reports I’ve seen, including 
those in the Daily Herald and Manchester 
Guardian, says “ years.” I first assumed that the 
more cautious version was correct, but I hear 
that Mr. Strachey said, and meant, that though 
he could not promise improvement next winter, 
he felt confident about future prospects. 

CRITIC 


SURSUM VISERA 


“ The whole question of publicity will receive constant 
attention.” —Dr. Dalton. June 30th. 


Tue Government ponder publicity, 
The need for direction is clear, 
They use no devices to hush up the crisis, 
They own that the crisis is here ; 
Their statements are free from duplicity, 
Our setbacks will not be suppressed, 
But they pause to debate as we struggle with fate, 
What kind of approach is the best. 


If prospects are black news will not be held back, 
But to public reactions attentive. 
Though the worst must be told and our plight they 
unfold 
The accent must be on incentive. 
The note of alarm might do national harm 
So disaster is placed in perspective, 
And the realm is supplied with a practical guide 
And a plan for an urgent objective. 


The slogans in view for pulling us through 
May be “ Solvency out of Austerity,” 

* A Challenge to grit from the Bottomless Pit,” 
Or “‘ Tighten Your Belts for Prosperity.” 

Or “ Labour and Save on the Edge of the Grave,” 
Or “ Britain Must Barter, Not Borrow,” 

Or “ Mightier Yet Through Toil and Sweat,” 
Or “ Jam for All Classes To-morrow.” 


The Government turns to publicity 
And ponders a Poster Campaign, 

So while sliding downhill, if we work with a will 
We need not go right down the drain. 

But since the appeal of simplicity 
Produces most telling effects, 

The best SO S in this time of distress 
Would surely be “ Attlee Expects... 


SAGITTARIUS 
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OIL 
‘4. THE MIDDLE EAST CONFLICT. 

Wuar Wilson’s idealism couldn’t do in 1919, 
the realistic oil-men have done in 1947. 
have brought the U.S.A. back to the Old World. 
The philanthropic embroideries on the girdle 
tied by Truman around the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, do not conceal its utilitarian purpose ; 
it is a chastity belt particularly designed to protect 
the oil-reserves of the Middle East against Russian 
advances. “We clearly are moving into the Middle 
East to secure these reserves,” said Senator 
Brewster, Chairman of the Senate Committee 
investigating the Navy’s oil purchases in Arabia. 
““ Tt may be vital for us to have oil at a very low 
cost.” 


i 


In 1943, the U.S. State Department became - 


frightened about the oil position. Up to that 
date, the U.S.A. had produced about 63 per cent. 
of the world’s output. But oilfields are exhaustible. 
When Harold Ickes sent a: Technical Mission to 
the Middle East, under the geologist, Dr. de 
Golyer, America’s oil reserves were estimated at 
about 3,000 million tons or twelve years’ supply. 
Even if extraction methods and new exploration 
were to provide additional resources lasting for 
fifty years, that would still be a brief and uncertain 
prospect for a country which uses more horse- 
power per man in its industry than any other. 
De Golyer reported that “the centre of gravity 
of world oil production is shifting from the Gulf- 
Carribean area to the Middle East-Persian Gulf 
area.” This statement, far from depressing the 
U.S. oil companies, stimulated them. After all, 
provided they had access to Middle East oil, 
either as producers or distributors, its rich 
reserves (which, with one-twentieth of the explora- 
tion normally carried on in the U.S.A. in one 
year, they had proved to be larger than in any 
other of the world’s oil regions) would make 
easier their task of getting, selling or controlling oil. 

Between 1930 and 1946, the output of Middle 


‘East oil, chiefly for export, rose from 16 million 


to 32 million tons. In the same period, the output 
of United States oil rose by 70 million tons to 
234 million tons, but the net export of U.S. oil— 
after allowing for imports of certain types of oil 
—was only about 24 million tons. Venezuela, 
the world’s largest oil exporter with an annual 








ing have been overcome, but they have also made 
ee Set oes of the 

Government which they found so hatass- 
ing when Roosevelt lived. During the war, Ickes 
formed the Petroleum Reserve Corporation as a 
federal project in order to secure the U;S.A.’s 
oil future, and initiated the idea of building a 
pipe-line from Saudi Arabia to the Mediterranean. 


| 


Corporation to death; but they took over the 
pipe-line scheme, carrying out a stroke of good 
business with the benevolence of the State 
Department. ; 

The oil policy of the Fezcign Office and the 
State Department is quite simply to keep their 
hands on the oil needed for their respective 
countries, and to promote the interest of the 
agencies or companies who provide the oil. 
Churchill, when First Lord of the Admiralty 
speaking of the Anglo-Persian oil agreement to 
the House of Commons on July 17th, 1913, said : 

become the owner and of its 

own supplies of id fuel, first by ing up an 


oil reserve in this country sufficient «o make us safe 
m >. 
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we require. 

Since Churchill said this, Britain’s oil policy 
has had to undergo certain changes, although his 
principle remains unshaken. We continue to 
produce and store oil in time of peace, owning 
its sources of production; but because of our 
fraternal association with the U.S.A. and lack of 
dollars, we also give the Americans, through 
Standard Oil and Socony Vacuum, increasing 
control of its piping, refining and distribution. 

He who pays the pipe-line calls the tune. For 
the time being, the tune isn’t displeasing to 
Britain. Even if Britain’s relative influence 


companies agree that the Russians must be kept 
out. Their immediate aim is to extract oil for 
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oan aeaeien to 
alone will | tons. is the 
aad. ene oie. Dense, hauke be able most 
4 s oil asa 
safeguard against war, she must dip into regions 
perso sling pe is most likely to find her arm} 
——— War. 
is as anxious to have access to Middle East 
te ee 
Peelee and vy etn 
to Basra last August, are aspects of 
which springs from the desire 
Britain to win oil for themselves 
“ The natrze of War,” said Hobbes, “ consists 
not in actu. “. ‘ting but in the disposition thereto, 
during all ~ time there is no 
"Tike eam tk well ai vie 
between Britain and America on 
that they had won a round when 
to form a joint Russo-Iranian Oil Company with 
of tl exploitation in Northern Ina. 
poms go ae oe rn Iran.” 
Bae’ where’ hice 1 go buy thy 
is 
dsl io cad  detak eo ieee But the 
th a eS 
y > the 
and re-established its authority in the North 
As far as the Persian oil is concerned, Russia 
must wait north of the mountains ¢ 
Russo-British Agreement of 1 
limited her interests, and look frustratedly 
the rapid expansion of Anglo- 
tion in the South 
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entirely, treating them in the matter of oil as the 
U.S. Guvernment treated them at Potsdam—as 
Satherweights to be pushed out of the heavy 
class. France needs about 10 million tons of oil 

; present she gets about a million 
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of the U.S. oil companies to expand Iraq oil pro- 
rance’s share of it) irrespective 
of their new interest in Saudi Arabia. This 
provisional settlement leaves the Russians as the 
greatest, unsatisfied oil consumer. 

“I will not have the Russians in my Middle 
East,’ a famous Foreign Secretary once said. 
He was, perhaps, unduly possessive. For if the 
oil of the Middie East is to bring benefits to the 
peoples in whose soil it is worked, if it is to 
unite and not divide those countries for whom 
oil is their industrial life-blood, the statesmen of 
the world mustn’t think of the Middle East oil 
as their absolute right and possession but as 4 
trust, for whose charge and development. the 
nations have a collective responsibility. 

Maurice EDELMAN 
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Somebody in the home at some time 
something to the child. If he is taken 


send him away and detain him against his will. 
If removal from home is necessary, every 


him to one of the progressive boarding schools 
which delight in dealing with such problems. 

If the child is beyond school age, hostels or 
homes can be provided. 

If all these are impossible and the boy must 
be sent to an Approved School we ought to be 
very certain that he is fit for such a school and 
that the school to which he is sent is fit to deal 
with him. The decision to send him is made in 
the Juvenile Court, so clearly we must be certain 
that those who sit there are competent to decide 
and also have the necessary information on which 
to base their decision.. He would be a brave man 
who would say to-day that either of these conditions 
is always fulfilled. But how we are to avoid 
sending border line mental defective cases to 
approved schools, I don’t know. Yet clearly 
they ought not to be sent. 

The Children’s Branch of the Home Office 
have tirelessly i in their attempts to 
make certain that a child is sent to the school 


the classification. can, 
of course, if necessary be put right, but it is hearten- 


ing to know that the Chi *s Branch have 


according to their needs. Society would then 
Se Seen geoned ones litem © Agaoort 


It might be found possible to develop a system 
of long-term Remand Homes for regional areas, 
retaining short-term Remand Homes for less 
serious cases. Remand Homes have only been 
the responsibility of County Councils and County 
Borough Councils since 1933, and their future is 
still to be determined. If they be developed as 
suggested, they would certainly lessen the number 
of children sent to Approved Schools. In any 
case, there should be Regional Observation Cen- 
tres staffed by psychiatrists and psychologists 
to whom difficult children could be taken for 
advice and guidance. 

It seems inevitable that some children must be 
sent to Approved Schools. That being so, every 
step must be taken to secure that they are not 
detained a moment longer than is necessary. 
Mr. Oliver Stanley emphasised this when intro- 
ducing the 1933 Act. In the Statutory Rules 
and Orders, 1933, Rule 40 emphasised this point 
and clearly expressed the wishes of Parliament. 
Rule 40 says that the question of release must 
be considered towards the end of a child’s first 
year in the school. It is very evident that the 
wishes of Parliament in this matter have not always 
been observed, and that there has been a tendency 
for Home Office, Managers and Heads to prefer 
to keep children for longer periods. ‘They have 
done it with the very best intentions but the 
practice ought to stop. In fact, it would be well 
that Managers should more frequently apply to 
the Home Office for sanction to release a child 
before he has served 12 months, as they are 
empowered to do under Rule 40. This is-a most 
important Rule and properly carried out would 
do much to satisfy the wishes of Parliament. 

A further change which would be helpful would 
be if more Approved Schools were provided by 
Local Authorities. Today 111 out of 141 are 
voluntary schools. Local Authorities, although 
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a statutory obligation. to cover any de- 

have been rather loath to provide such 

They probably hoped: that the need for 
disappear. 
make 


f 


1 


would di . Asa result, the Children’s 
had to almost superhuman efforts 

ing the war to provide buildings, managers, 
ipment and staff to meet the wartime increased 
In all, 66 mew schools had their 
granted and $4 were actually 


f-the Local Authorities would undertake the 
it would be far easier to staff the schools 
tely, ‘Today the schools are not attractive 
great majority of teachers. The work is 
: » hours are long, living accommodation 
is poor, the children are difficult with a wide age 
range-and a wider attainment range. The work, 
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 t00, restricts a teacher’s outside school activities. 


Local ‘Authorities could integrate the schools 
within their general system. They could en- 
courage teachers to spend a certain period in such 
schools. Teachers would gain from the experi- 
ence and the schools would gain from their 
experience. Promotion schemes would take such 
service into consideration. Other Local Authority 
outside contacts could be established for recreative 
provision both inside and outside the school, 
while contact with the homes of the children could 
be maintained by welfare officers. 

It is probably too much to expect to gain the 
above. Voluntary organisations would resist. 
Yet their difficulty of obtaining managers and 
staff must surely bring them to realise that the 
task is really one for the Local Authority. The 
fact, too, that the State and Local Authority bear 
the whole expense of maintenance must weigh 
heavily in this direction. It sh« “ld be possible 
to meet religious objections, for the voluntary 
pioneers have too much the good of the child at 
heart to stand in the way of better staffing, better 
management and better facilities for this par- 
ticularly unfortunate type of child. J. CoRLETT 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 


On April 11, 1946, a remarkable conference took 
place at the dray Hall under the auspices 
of the Public Morality Council. The subject 
was Artificial Human Insemination. The chair- 
main was Lord Caldecote and the speakers in- 
cluded several well-known doctors, a sociologist, 
a psychologist, a lawyer and three theologians, 
a Roman Catholic, an Anglican, and a spokesman 
of the Free Churches. The discussion, which was 
frank, dignified and fundamental, is now pub- 
lished in a book with a Foreword by the Bishop 
of London.* 

The first type of Artificial Insemination (A.I.H., 
i.e., A.I. from the Husband) only aroused objection 
if it involved masturbation; no speaker objected 
to medical aid being given to a wife whose desire 
for children is thwarted because her husband is 
impotent (not sterile) or because she herself suf- 
fers from some malformation. The second type, 
Artificial Insemination from a Donor (A.1.D.) has 
already been widely used in the United States, 
where suitable students are paid to act as donors. 
Complete records already exist of some 5,000 
tabulated cases. In this country the practice 
is as-yet on a smaller scale. In cases where a 
husband or wife both desire a child and the 
obstacle is found to be the sterility or partial 
sterility of the husband, the semen of a voluntary 
donor is obtained and used to fertilise the wife. 
The doctor is given written declarations by both 
husband and wife requesting that this shall be 
done and accepting the child as their own. The 
donor is unknown to the parents and does not 
himself know to whom he has rendered this 
strange service. 

The lawyer at once sees limitless complica- 
tions. The parents are committing an offence 
in registering the child as their own. The wife, 
on the legal precedent of the Russell case, is com- 





* Artificial (Human) Insemination. 
3s. 6d.). 
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and it is 
can be found. 
ask, with great effect, whether any objection can 
really be found to such an increase in human 
happiness and social welfare, and to 
moralists who di 
be drawn with society’s attitude to birth 
“ During twenty-four years the viewpoint of most 
clergy to the matter of contraception has 
changed greatly; and, recalling this, is it not pos- 
sible that they would be wise not to adjudicate 
finally on this other problem?” 

The attitude of the churches to contraception 
has certainly changed. As I read the objectioni 
raised in this symposium I feel sure that 
Anglican and Nonconformist opposition to A.I.D. 
will also crumble. Dr. H. P. Newsholme 
took the surely untenable position that the prac- 
tice was to be condemned because it involved 
the wrongful act of masturbation and therefore 
was at best an attempt to achieve a end 
by bad means. The Rev. G. L. argued, 
ingeniously rather than successfully, that A.I.D. 
violates “ Natural Law” in some sense that con- 
traception does not; birth control may serve the 
“true ends of sexual activity, of marriage, of 
family life,” but A.I.D., involving an act that 
amounts to adultery, cannot do so, even though 
some cases may occur in which it makes. both 
husband and wife happier and cements their 
marriage. He asked whether, by the same argu- 
ment, it could be right for a husband to agree 
to his wife taking a lover in order to enrich his 
own marriage. The Rev. Dr. T. G. Dunning, 
speaking asa Free Churchman, was also oppressed 
with the moral problems involved, and concluded 
that, even where the motive was good, A.D. 
involved so much that was “questionable and 
at this stage incalculable” that he thought it 
“should be in the main definitely discouraged.” 

The scientist, with no criterion except human 
happiness, may have listened to these arguments 
with a smile. Natural Law, lacking an authorita- 
tive source of interpretation, is a dubious ground 
of argument, and, if so revolutionary a practice 
as A.I.D. is no more than “questionable and at 
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ee © reason or other, have been 

Cute uien : 

Here revealed in a few sentences are the 
strength and the weakness of the Catholic posi- 
tion. The pronouncements of the Vatican can- 
not of themselves affect the advance of science; 
they have only authority with those who have 
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power conferred by science that we instinctively 
recoil at any discovery that seems to introduce 
mechanism into love-making and that might bring 
nearer the Platonic conception of a regime in which 
breeding is a State service, divorced from both 


the pleasures and ibilities of parenthood 
and family life. But rationally considered, A.I.D. 
is far less ing from this point of view than 


who could have children by the normal means, 
there is no temptation to its abuse; indeed, it 
would have no appeal except to couples with an 
unusual degree of responsibility, and its results 
should be to strengthen, not undermine, family 
life. KINGSLEY MARTIN 





the result was loss as well as gain. Though 
be the first to deny it, there have been 
many better dramatists than Bernard Shaw; but on 
the subject of music few men have written so sensibly, 


has just happened upon the stage. It simply can't 
be done; we still have to mug up the lengthy pro- 
gramme synopsis in between the acts, and argue with 
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and 
quella pira,” we are bound to reflect that it is a far 
better thing to rush out and save your mother from 
the stake than to declaim heroically on the subject 


is very little point in 
putting on this opera unless you have the right sort 
of singers; just as there are certain bids which no 
sound bridge player contemplates without four quick 
tricks, one of them an ace. The Trovatore ace is 
Manrico: a role for which a ringing, heroic tenor i: 
indispensable. It was puzaling, to say the least, to 
read favourable and even enthusiastic notices of the 
new Manrico in three of our leading dailies, only to 
learn from a fourth that he had been the object 
of a hostile demonstration on the first night. Not 
having been present on that occasion, I can only say 
that his performance on the second night, while, 


adequate to the temper of the music. Jess Walters is 
a competent baritone without the brilliance of upper 
register, the shapeliness of phrase or the dramatic fire 
to de justice to the Count di Luna; and Doris Doree 
is a careful artist who occasionally becomes 
Verdi soprano. The nearest thing to a good trick 
at Covent Garden is the Azucena of Edith Coates, 1 
dramatically powerful impersonation which loses its 
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can really attend. Mr. Wickham’s talk was a very 
different matter: he did not try to keep to the point, 
he stuffed his discourse with odds and ends, he 
attempted radio tricks (half-laughs and hesitations) 
which did 1 >t quite come off ; but he really had some- 
thing to say, and said it conversationally and with 
bubbling enthusiasm. If you are young and know a 
lot about a subject, it is difficult to talk about it without 
seeming conceited. Mr. Wickham, however, succeeded 
in doing this. What he had to say as a critic was of 
spegial interest, because he is not old enough to have 
been aware of a world without radio ; ste: ete 
of that tricky and fascinating art is clearly part : 
faints of is allied I was particularly struck by his 


‘music and sounds. This is the best way to write for 


the medium. EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 


THE MOVIES 

“Open City,” at the Rialto 

F mst, Open City is a film of the very highest class ; 
second, it’s about Resistance. The second statement 
unfortunately may deter filmgoers who, during the 
war, had a surfeit of Resistance : our top feelings were 
involved on, I’m afraid, far too haphazard a level. Not 
that these films were so bad, but they were at a 
remove, and on the screen guess-work rarely or never 
pays. We got to know the Resistance story back- 
wards and forwards, till it ran as regularly as the local 
bus service. The story was true, more or less, 
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‘leader, and the firing-squad for the priest. 


9 
while every detail came out wrong. One realised this 
at times, because none of the films was quite as 
stirring as it should have been, but the theme, the 
obviously good intentions, the general helpfulness 

one’s sympathy. It-was a sort of decent 
blackmail. Its legacy has been a reluctance ever to 
meet that particular story again, and that réluctance, 
I was surprised and delighted to find, Open City 
banishes from the very first instant. 

The city is Rome during the Occupation. An 
underground leader looking for funds has been marked 
down by the Gestapo ; he is helped by a priest who 
smuggles away wads of notes disguised as bibelots ; 
there are inquiries, informings, a full-dress swoop, 
arrest, rescue, and finally the torture-chamber for the 
Where 
Open City immeasurably surpasses all other films 
of its kind is in tragic inevitability of event and the 
convittion of every detail: if the characters and the 
background were not so engrossing this might even 
be called a slow film, but as it is, every moment, every 
detail and revelation, piles up like casually gathering 
storm-clouds for the tragic end. The two great 
movements of the piece—the Gestapo swoop, and the 
atrocious grilling at headquarters—are impressive 
indeed. This is a story built on character—the 
pregnant woman shot down during the raid, the 
Resistance leader, the priest, a young actress who takes 
drugs and informs, dozens of minor personages. We 
see exactly the kind of life these people lead. There 
are bread queues but no bread. At four in the after- 
into partly bombed tenements. ‘They scratch them- 
selves. They joke, debate and dispute. They sit 
out on the stairs for privacy. An uproar in one apart- 
ment has its quiet fringes: the grandfather on a 
bed grinning over the prospect of his next meal, the 
smallest child sitting on its pot. Then, perhaps, 
with a flurry of terror the cars and vans and steel hel- 
mets of the enemy are reported from the street. 
Where will they stop? Before this very building? 

The acting is of the subtle, intimate realistic kind 
that can move to tears without a single overstrained 
gesture. Anna Magnani as the woman shot down 
by the Gestapo and Aldo Fabrizi as the gently heroic 
priest give performances that are no less mangificent 
because quiet, Roberto Rosselini, the director, has 
given perfect shape to the whole piece, and has a 
genius for the detail that will bring to life. (If one 
questions anything it is the Gestapo chief and his 
crew, but they are as near as one can get to the 
fantastic truth.) He reveals also, sparingly, a gift for 
robust comedy that, if developed, might prove ever 
more striking than the tragedy of Open City. 

WILtiAM WHITEBAIT 
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Good Health 


Why not come to Harro- 
gate for your Holidays this 
year ? At the Royal Baths 
there are many natural 
medicinal waters and 
modern physiotherapeutic 
treatments which are 
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cases of rheumatism and 
other medical conditions. 
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8 TWO GOOD PAINTERS _,, Although most studesits are now back studying, These three 
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convey a moment of imaginative vision so happy that 
the picture might be the work of a great master. If I 
were a painter I should feel that to produce two or 
three such successes as this was worth the labour of a 
lifetime. Mile Bussy paints with a delightfully 
un-English decisiveness: her Still Life is lit by the 
penetrating blaze of Reason, and such pictures as 
make subjects as it were more reality. and deserted, our economy is ruiried and our educa- tang. _In addition they are diametrivally opposed to 
The composition is no less assured than the handling. — tion is on the verge of collapse. People all over the outlines of the Administration recently 
Used as I am to hopeful fumblings in our island fogs, the country are groaning under the weight of | promulgated by the new Cabinet. These sanguinary 
I find this unhesitating attack hugely exhilarating. starvation, floods, drought and disease ; eking out acts have revealed the true character of the Govern- 
Mile Bussy’s English blood comes out, I suspect, in 4 miserable existence and daily growing more ment which calls itself democratic. 
the landscapes which are poctical in @ good sense, desperate. Students in this country attend their Students aff over China are united in aim in 
look at Lingostiére and Rothiemurchas. This is am classes with empty stomachs, while tuberculosis, the face of the present darkness. People in all 
exhibition not to be missed by RM. anaemia and other diseases resulting from under- —_ walks of life support us. A new China of freedom 
nourishment are spreading amongst them. Our $ and democracy will come into existence. For the in an 
nation has reached the biggest crisis in its history sake of world peace, for the well-being of man- pa 
ge sepia dh ae oR ae Se Se See Se cena ee Soe Bek Nazi 
burdens. e appealed to Government to over world, you people who love freedom 
Corr espondence listen to the wishes of the people. We have appealed _and desire peace will stretch out hands of friendship.” [MH re 
to the authorities to provide food for the starving, There have been a good many accusations made of 2 
CHINESE STUDENTS to stop the civil war, to avert the educational crisis that the student movement was Communist inspired that 
and to bring in a democratic regime. It is true, of course, that there does exist a certain deme 
Sm,—I have been asked to send you the enclosed On the morning of May 20th students of sixteen amount of sympathy with the Communists amongst Party 
“ Open Letter” from the students of twenty Chingse colleges and universities from Nanking, Shanghai, some of the students. . Indeed, what else can one dda 
colleges and universities. I would like to say that I Soochow and Hangchow united to stage a demon- expect in view of the behaviour of the Kuomintang oppo: 
’ know many of the leading students who have been _— stration and to present a petition to the Govern- and its task of organising the country as’ little else this 1] 
in the forefront of the recent demonstrations, and ment. ‘This demonstration, which was in all but a fascist State? But to say that the present ‘miove- 
that I consider the statement to be moderate in view respects was anything but a free and spontaneous desire 


of what many of them have gone through. I have no i i students to sec some democracy in China is a 


idea how the foreign press abroad has treated the distortion of the facts. My impression is 
occurrences, but I think that there is little doubt that students are far more inclined towards 
the Government of China was deeply affected by than Communism, and they have said that 
them. I do not think that this is hard to realise when i i they realise that the stopping of the civil war depends 
one considers the terrible measures that they found \. i Communists in equal proportion as it does 


it necessary to use against these unarmed students, Government. There are a few who think that 
some of whom have been killed. Even now many are i the Communist area is Utopia, but they are a few. 
lodged in camps where no doubt they will be given i . intelligent people in China, whilst sympathetic 
special lectures om democracy — democracy in material achievements of the Communists, fear 
China now being considered as complete obedience i i i ir supposed ruthlessness, and look longingly, if 
to the Government from one’s thoughts to one’s i a really democratic order. 

actions. ENGLISHMAN IN CHINA 
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Company Meeting 
ODHAMS PRESS 


SUCCESS OF PUBLICATIONS 


THe 27th ctnpnal general meeting of 
Odhams Press, Ltd., was held in London on 
. June 26th. 

Mr. Arthur G. Cousins, C.B.E., the chair- 
man, said .that the trading profit of 
£1,008,226 was practically the same ag;that 
of the previous year. The net profit was 
£963,495, and the directors recommended an 
Ordinary of 15 per cent. plus a 
bonus of 2} per cent. The final results of you ch 
the subsidiary companies was a net profit 
of £465,399, compared with £414,567 for the 
previous year. 

The item of copyrights and publishing 
rights, £2,736,669, might seem large, but for 
the assets included they regarded it as a 
very moderate one indeed, taking into 
account the earni igen of the group. 
~He was sure that all stockholders were 
proud of the success ef the newspapers, 
periodicals and other publications for whict: 


the ible, includi “The Daily 
a Swan and make Se aa ng “ The Daily 
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In ancient Greece the formula of any 
particularly effective remedy was engraved 
on the posts of the Temple of Aiseulapius, 
the god of healing. He prescribed natural 
remedies for disease and employed 
soothing charms to relieve pain, 

Today pain can be relieved swiftly and 
surely with ‘Cogene’, in which four 
separate drugs (three of them pain re- 


lievers and the fourth a stimulant) are Annual Subscriptions : net circulation .of over 
scientifically combined in tablet form. WEEKLY Service, 20 Gus. s 2,000,000 copies for every day of publication ; 
Because each is present in such a small FORTNIGHTLY Servic, 11 Gr wuiing a pleasure f 4 $00,000 “eptes pn week; "John Bal.” 
amount there can be no harmful after- inn ce: r over a million; “ Illustrated,” over a mil- 
effects, yet the combination is so effective UNIVERSITY TAILORS LTD toh persistently lion; “ be we over a million, and many 
that ‘Cogene’ will relieve the most Léndon, S.W.8 other periodicals with large and influential 


> nie circulations. 
harassing nerve pain in a few minutes. P Put my fame on your priority file for lll hold The net result of all the figures was 2 
Supplies’ are still limited, but your | Thé Cate of Clothés by Subscription. yr trading profit of..£1,737,370, which was 15] 
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oa e : : per cent. of their ss revenue. Of the net 
ehemist will do his best to see you get If previous subscriber tick here...._.__ this heasure! profit of the group, provision for taxation 17/1 
your share. Price 1/1}d. a tube. Nathe took 75.5 per as dividends ans pe cent., i) 
and reserves and carry-forware per cent. 
A Address. : "fhe board realised that no business cou!:! ‘ 
* Genatosan’ Side lever and leyerless from 21/- to s0/- remain static. They would take reasonab|< His 
Prodwct purchase tax extra. Showfooms & Service Depot: risks as every business must. Next year hi fros 
Soaks Mark Rent # $.N.4 rio new SoND S¥REET, LONDON Ww. hoped to report further progress of their 
Regd. Trade Mark ra ‘able ts om “ty Gx an 6b hes es a er . & 3.1% a Sie i Awad great and influential business. 


The report was adopted. 
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SOVIET EXPANSION 
Sm,—In your issue of June 7th you commendably 
who disagrees 








17/18 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 

Regent 6195 

History of Art. New publications 
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Finally, life in the Soviet Union is militarised from 
the elementary school stage, while the United States 
has not made up its mind to adopt universal military 
training. Behind the policy of the United States is a 
long live-and-let-live philosophy making for political 
isolationism, and being subjected to slow, reluctant 
modification because of the threat of world-conquering 
dictators and ideologies. Behind the Soviet Union is 
the philosophy which Lenin thus summed up: 

“It is imeconceivable that the Soviet Republic 
should continue to exist for a long period side by side 
with imperialist States—ultimately one or the other 
must conquer.” Wuitt1AM HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 

22 Helden Street, 

Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


GERMAN PRISONERS 

Sim,—The following sequence of events took place 
at a local German P.O.W. Camp. 

1. In March an instruction was received from 
headquarters which stated “ As far as can be seen, 
repatriation of Group 12, Category B, prisoners will 
be completed by the end of June.” 

2. In April a nominal roll of 10 names belonging to 
Group 12 was received, these men being scheduled for 
immediate repatriation. A few days later this order 
was cancelled, no reason being given. Nevertheless, it 
was presumed by the prisoners that they would still be 
repatriated by the end of June. 

3. On June 18th an instruction was received 
which stated that as a result of a new screening many 
prisoners hitherto in Category C, and as such ineligible 
for repatriation, had been transferred to Category B. 
As a result the repatriation of all Category B men 
would be delayed and the revised date for Group 12 
repatriation was provisionally given as Augus® 15th. 

From the published figures of repatriations up to 
date, it is clear that there has been no breach of faith, 
and by using provisional language the authorities 
have safeguarded themselves again promise breaking, 
nor would most prisoners dispute the fairness of the 
new screening. Nevertheless, the morale in the camp 
has fallen and many have lost confidence in the 
intentions of the British Government. Many believe 
that the real reason for this postponement is the 
reluctance of the factories and farmers to dispense 
with their labour. 

Whether or not there is any justification for our 
continuing to hold and employ P.O.W.s two years 
after the cessation of hostilities I will not argue, but I 
think it disgraceful to subject these men and their 
families to unnecessary disappointment, and impolitic to 
taise doubts in their minds as to the good faith of the 
British people. 


Stourbridge. T. G. RANKIN 








COTLAND’S 





Tickets and information: Airways Terminal, 
Buckinghath Palace Road, London, S.W.| 
(VIC 2323) or from your nearest Travel Agency 
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PRISONERS AND INSURANCE 


Srr,—I was glad to see that you raised the question 
of the insurance of prisoners. 1 think the public 


do not at all realise what added difficulties are put 


in the way of the ex-prisoner who wants to go straight 
by the fact that his insurance card is 
That has always been the case since State 

existed, but under the new Act the loss of pension 
rights that he may suffer as a result may well mean 
that his punishment continues for years after he has 
completed his prison sentence. The present position 
is neither fair to the ex-prisoner nor politic from the 
point of view of the community. The prisons aim 
—at least, in theory—at reforming the prisoners. 


fairness and common sense alike demand that proper 
insurance arrangements should be made. 
; W. A. Evxm, 
Hon. Press Secretary. 
The Howard League for Penal Reform. 


RELIEF. FOR EUROPE 


scheme for 6,500 children which has been running 
since December. ‘‘ Nutrition experts maintain that 
for a ghild to reap any benefit it must receive at least 
one pint of soup a day for a hundred days. As the 
weather worsened, more and more mothers said that 
it was impossible for their children to attend the 
feeding centres because they either had no shoes or 
what they had were far from waterproof... . In 
January we made a survey in one district and found 
that, of 1,737 children, 821 were shoeless or wearing 
improvised home-made shoes (9 per cent had no 
footwear at all). The majority had had no new shoes 
for over two years. It was common to see children 
in the snow wearing pieces of wood for soles and 
cloth straps for uppers.” 

Will readers who feel moved to do something about 
this please ransack their wardrobes and boot cupboards 
and send the result, if they are not already in touch 
with a local collecting centre, to: Friends Relief 
Service, c/o Davies, Turner & Co. Ltd., St. Barnabas 
Hall, Pimlico Road, London, S.W.1. The menace of 
the coming winter must be faced, and this year we 
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Science 
Advances 


Collected Essays 
3. B. S. HALDANE 


@ This book contains no reference 
to the atomic bomb, but it empha- 
sizes the fact that less sensational 
discoveries affect human life very 
profoundly, and perhaps more 
deeply. To sum up, Professor 
Haldane believes that in a democ- 
racy it is the duty of scientists to 
explain science to the public, and 
the duty of the public to try to 
understand it. This book is an 
attempt to carry out the first duty, 
and to make the second easier. 
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KRAVCHENKO'S 


DOROTHY THOMPSON: 
‘‘The most remarkable and 
revelatory report to have 
come outofthe Soviet Union."’ 


I CHOSE 


PAUL WINTERTON (Sunday 
Times): ‘tHe was a Soviet 
‘big shot.' His narrative— 
480 gripping pages— 
completes the picture with 
authentic detail and com- 
prehensive knowledge.’’ 





generosity to ensure that it doesn’t cease altogether. | 


Please send donations, large or small, to the address 
given below. 
Friends Relief Service, Lettice Jowrtt, 
Friends House, _ General Secretary 
Euston Road, N.W.1. 


ART CRITICISM 
Str,—After reading a few recent notices of exhibi- 
tions of paintings, I am moved to make an appeal as 
briefly as I can for a reform of the conditions under 
which the unfortunate art-critic works to-day. Per- 
haps one of your own galaxy of critics could be per- 
suaded to discuss the matter more competently than I 


importance to the work of Mr. Burra. Mr. Marvell 
approves of Bonnard and Mr. Rogers but is blind to 
the qualities of Mr. Burra. Confusion! But really 
it is not surprising since there is no more reason to 
suppose that a competent critic of Burra will appre- 
ciate Bonnard and Rogers (or vice versa) than there is 
to suppose that a competent dramatic critic will be 
able to grasp the qualities of an opera. The fact that 
a Burra can be framed and hung in a gallery alongside 
a Bonnard or a Rogers no more entitles us to assume 
it is a manifestation of the same art than the fact of 
performance on a stage entitles us to lump together 
Shakespeare with Mozart, or Massine with Chekhov. 

Most painters, good, bad or indifferent, have seemed 
to be primarily concerned with the appearances of the 
outside world; but a few, of equally varied calibre 
(Blake, for example, or the later Glyn Philpot) have 
seemed to be more concerned with happenings inside 


critics, and confusing to amateurs, when the difference 
between two different arts is ignored. 


MISREPORTED 


Sir,—In your issue of June 14th, your Moscow 

writes, in an article entitled ‘* Window 

to the West,” “ Michael Karolyi is to-day quoted as 

saying in almost so many words that America is 
behind the anti-republican plot in Hungary.” 

I- would like to make it clear that I never said 
anything of the sort and that my words have been 
misrepresented. MicHatt Karocyi 

6 Church Row, N.W. 3. 


INFORMATION, PLEASE! «~* 


Smr,—I have perchance only just seen your 
“ Parliament ” report of June 23rd. 

It accuses me of thinking it “ quite in order to 
disregard international agreements to provide informa- 
tion if the nations to be informed are Britain and 
the U.S.A.” 

I am sorry to have to say that in my view no 
intelligent person could have understood me to be 
saying anything of the sort. My point was that in the 
circumstances of the cage no international agreement 
bound the Soviet authorities to give information, and 
there was no reason why they should give information 
which they were not bound to give. D.N. Pritt 

House of Commons. 
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de St-Antoine. 

the Church founded in Tenth Century Bulgaria 
Sm gpa Hig S capecandbape yr ic of the 
copag eg WR Ayer yey ag ‘tad 

i Vv peasants | 

their hatred for their landowners. At one 
period the Bogomils, who like most heretics 
tended to antinomianism, penetrated to the Holy 
Mountain of Athos; and here in the citadel of 
orthodoxy a monk practised nudism and preached 
castration, while one of his fellows excited the 
devout to indulge in orgies—so that the grace o 
repentance might be granted to them. Propaga- 
tion, however, was frowned. upon by these 
believers in the wickedness of matter; a logical 
consequence was a deviation into sexual abnor- 
malities, so that the word “Bulgarian,” passing 


Caraman in Languedoc, a country which in its 
political situation resembled 16th century Eng- 
land. ‘The nobles were covetous of the vast 
ecclesiastical estates: a timely apostasy would 
gain the support of the increasingly heretical 
populace, enabling them to despoil the Church in 
comfort. Some of these would-be Cecils con- 
tented themselves with tolerating heresy, others 
declared themselves Cathars with varying degrees 
of sincerity—the ladies, such as Esclarmonde 
de Foix, being conspicuous for their enthusiasm. 
For some fifty years the exterior Powers which 
might have intervened were too busy with their 
own quarrels and jealousies. Then, in 1208, the 
Pope, his legate having been murdered by the 
Cathars, declared a Crusade, offering the same 
indulgences as those given to warriors against 
Islam. Attracted by the rich prospects of loot, 
and accompanied by Cistercians, the Northern 
nobles descended upon Languedoc. Though 


they proved more successful in butchery and 
pillage than in conversion, their pious designs 





{3 


were continued by others; a gratifying number of 
heretics were committed to the flames, and by 
1330 the Cathar Church in France had been 


“effectively crushed. Some of their beliefs cropped 
‘up five hundred years later in the writings of 


William Blake. The only material relic it has 
left is to be found in watermarks that perpetuate 
the Gnostic symbols favoured by the paper- 
makers of medieval France. 

One may doubt whether the Bogomils and 


Cathars, sometimes acclaimed ‘as precursors of 


Protestantism, should be classed as Christians, xo 
signally did their dualism diverge from orthodox 
caching. They did not baptise with water or 
celebrate the Eucharist; they disbelieved :n 
Heaven, Hell and Purgatory; they rejected the 
Atonement, which is the fundamental doctrine vf 
historic Christianity. In their pantheism, their 
acceptance of mietempsychosis, and their hope 
that .he soul will eventually lose its individuality, 
they resembled Buddhists. (Their conception of 
Matter, however, was very different, and Mr. 
Runciman shows that any influence of Buddhism 
upon them can have been only indirect.) The 
division of the Cathars into two classes was 
capital: those who passed through the “ Consola- 


mentum” (which perpetuated ceremonies current 


in the first age of Christianity) were named 
“Perfects” and practised an extreme asceticism, 
sometimes carrying their hatred of Matter. so far 
as to seek death by gasen the majority, on 
the other hand, were cont with the name 
“Believers,” allowed themselves many forms of 
indulgence and postponed reception of the Con- 
solamentum until their deathbeds. This double 
standard of morality was calculated to enlarge the 
appeal of the heresy and helps to account for its 
success in the pleasure-loving Courts of 

. The central doctrines, however, 
were ill adapted to the West. “It was a religion 
without, hope,” Mr. Runciman concludes, “and 
such a religion cannot survive unless it is to be 
helped artificially. For “—* a necessary part 
of religion. Faith and ity alone are not 
enough.” 

A further moral can be drawn -from this 
fascinating book. We have seen that Dualism, 
springing from a reasonable desire to account for 
evil, led to, beliefs and practices that were super- 
latively unreasonable. The story may well con- 
firm the pessimism of those who hold man to be 
an animal congenitally credulous, inconsistent and 
intolerant. In his History of Freedom cf 
Thought, written in 1912 when this freedom was 
at its apogee, J. B. Bury observes: 

The struggle of reason against authority has 
ended in what appears now to be a decisive: and 
permanent victory for liberty. In the most 
civilised and progressive countries, freedom of dis- 
cussion is recognised as a fundamental principle. 
In fact, we may say it is accepted as a test of en- 
lightenment, and the man in the street is forward in 
acknowledging that countries like Russia and Spain, 
where opinion is more or less fettered, must on 
that account be considered less civilised than their 
neighbours ... No man of science has any fear 
of publishing his researches, whatever consequences 
they may involve for current beliefs. Criticism of 
religious doctrines and of political and social in- 
stitutions is free. Hopeful people may feel con- 
fident that the victory is permanent; that intellec- 
tual freedom is now assured to mankind as a pos- 
session for ever; that the future will see the collapse 
of those forces which still work against it and its 
gradual diffusion in the more backward parts of 
the earth. Yet history may suggest that this pros- 
pect is not assured. Can we be certain that there 
may not come a great setback ? 

Bury decided that such a setback, while not 
impossible, was unlikely. Within two years of 
this, it had begun. The freedom of criticism that 
he expected would diffuse itself over the habitable 
globe is. now rare save in a corridor running from 
the North Cape to Provence, with one bulge cast- 
ward as far as Zurich. Elsewhere he would find 
man reverting to his ancient addictions, and exer- 
cising the pristine virtue of Faith with a fervour 
that recalls Theodore of Mopsuestia, the pious 
Crichoraches, and Theophylact the Unbearable. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER 
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THE SPANIARDS AND THEIR 
AMERICA. 


The Rise of the Spanish American Empire. 
By Satvapor pe MapariaGa. © Hollis and 
Carter. 218. 

Spanish churches and houses, windows and 
doorways stud every village of Spanish America— 
except. some of the fud-and-corrugated-iron 
tamlets of the pampa: though even in these 
desolate, wind-swept communities it is the 
Spanish language that echoes metallically beneath 
the rusty roofs. Spain, too, is in the » and 
in all that they have achieved and to achieve. 
Ideas, rhetoric, dreams: the Spanish American 
lives with his head in Heaven ; but his feet are 
on the earth, and he enjoys the pleasures of food 
and drink, the family, indolence, in a degree— 
or with a simplicity—that is unknown among 
Anglo-Saxons. 

The Spaniards who created the Empire were, 

of course “‘ more Spanish ” than the present-day 
inhabitants of the Spanish American republics. 
They were recognisably of the same stock as 
Unamuno and Valle Inclan and that passionate 
Maeztu who in Madrid in 1932 exclaimed to 
me: “ Until the Government shoot the men who 
burned the monasteries, I will not shake their 
hand. Why shouldn’t we shoot? Haven’t 
soldiers always shet ? What can be more glorious 
than to be a soldieg, a soldier of Christ? When 
Madariaga talks to me of pacifism I Ait him.” 
- The most fascinating aspect of Sr. Madariaga’s 
great book is the manner in which he seeks out 
aad stresses the Spanish-ness of the Spanish 
American Empire. So doi he brings the 
Empire into the atmosphere of one of those café 
tertulias of pre-1936 Madrid, where an .orator, 
over a very small cup of chocolate (with 
azucarillo), yrould sketch the whole course of an 
historical epoch; the rise and fall of nations ; 
the military campaigns and economic cycles ; 
indicating the influence of the local climate and 
regional methods of cooking; illustrating the 
character of peoples by anecdotes snapped up 
from any era, place or circumstance ; and adding 
to his whole treatise physical form and ry 
by movements of his El Greco hands. The. Rise 
of the Spanish American Empire is much more 
than a café discourse. Its charm, however, is that 
which those of us who knew Madrid will always 
associate with the tertulia. 

A friend in Madrid wrote to me recently: 
“Everyone behaves deplorably about Spain, 
including the Spaniards.” It is true that when 
Spaniards refer to their country it is of one another 
as individuals that they speak, and, as they are 
individuals before anything else, the impression 
that they convey is unfair, irrational, anarchic. 
Sr. Madariaga, long resident in other climes, 
accomplishes the considerable feat of making a 
unity of this chaos. I feel that in his interpretation 
of Spain and Spanish America he is indebted to 
that unorthodox, intuitive Hispanist, Waldo 
Frank, whose name, however, he does not men- 
tion. Briefly, the argument is that Spain in her 
heyday was (and ever since has striven consciously 
or unconsciously again to be) a unity in God, a 
nation with an organic conception of the State 
wherein were embraced not only the varied 
kingdoms of the Peninsula itself, but also the even 
more diverse kingdoms (esos reinos) of America. 
The political organisation of the Indies was never 
colonial. The new territories were mever 
“owned” by Spain, but were “ populated,” 
and incorporated into the Spanish State. The 
strength of the whole was spiritual rather than 
technical, and it was precisely when “ the general 
level of technique and activity required for 
political and naval power rose above what the 
Spanish character could at the time supply, (that) 
Spain dropped out of the list of great powers.” 
Waldo Frank says of Spain at this moment: 
““(her) pace was different from Europe’s,” and 
Madariaga: “she ceased to be abreast with the 
others in the struggle of man with nature.” 

Frank emphasises the contrast between the 


has a way of turning collective forms to his advantage 
or conveniente, and the people as a whole feel more 
respect for the play of character and destiny 

t individual lives than for the strict 
working of the law. (pp. 349-330). 


There lies the secret not only of the Empire and 


-of modern Spain, but also of the present-day 


republics of Spanish-speaking America with their 

flamboyant Constitutions, their spectacular dicta- 

tors, their corruption, their dreams, and their 
erosity. < 

Although Spain was surrounded by powerful 
enemies, her Empire lived for three hundred 
years, and for the greater part it was a period of 
peace and creativeness in the Indies. Spanish 
treatment of the indigenous populations was 
relatively tolerant. The laws, though only fitfully 
observed, were wise. All men were recognised 
as being equal before God. As a consequence of 
this state of affairs, a number of diverse American 
nationalities was fostered. The Spaniards in 
America, living far from the central authority, 
were able to develop their easy-going individualistic 
qualities. They were wealthy. They were little 
princes. They had plenty of room in which to 
swing the anarchical cat. Thus “we find the 
Indies living as they pleased, corroding with their 
anarchy the institutions which the Crown en- 
deavours to maintain,” 

In England it has long been customary to 
despise the Spaniards and all their works. Sr. 
Madariaga traces this prejudice back to the times 
when Spain was a deadly enemy, and love of 
tribe made it necessary to vilify the Spaniards. 
I wonder whether the truth may not be that, in our 
heart of hearts, we envy the Spaniards’ mastery 
of the art (as distinct from the technique) of 
living. We helped to destroy their Empire, and 
our own Empire was partly built from the spoils. 
We have watched the Spaniards quarrelling 
among themselves, wrecking the structure of their 
own State, and killing one another. Yet, while 
we are caught in the Machine of our own creation, 
they, remaining on the margin of Western 
“ Progress,” have continued their full human 
lives, unhampered by the law, always in revolt, 
always —even when in prison — personally, 


arrogantly free. 
GEORGE PENDLE 





The New Statesman and Nation, July 5, 1947 


2s. 6d. 
This is a of an investigation under- 
taken by Mass 


domination of a single power or by the complete 
disruption of our civilisation. 

Why this scepticism on the part of most in 
regard to the realisation of what most desire ? 
The Report provides at least part of the answer. 

First, though people desire 


international government to establish peace and 


own country before those of the rest of the world, 
at least half opted for their country first. It 
is scarcely necessary to point out that the impli- 
cations of this preference are normally incom- 
patible with the implications of the expressed -wish 
for world government. , 

The answers to this question were interesting 
for two reasons. First, a far greater proportion 
of Conservatives than of Labour supporters 
would put their own country first ; for example, 
“twice as many Socialist as Conservatives 


expressed unqualified acceptance of a Uno- 


decision.” A Conservative answer, typical in 
everything except its candour, was that of a 
middle-class airman’s wife aged 25: ‘“‘ The 
sensible part of me says, ‘ Willing,’ but the in- 
stinctive part says, ‘Good God! How dare 
they!’” But this majority of nation-preferring 
Conservatives is itself based upon a majority of 
nation-preferring women, coupled with the fact 
that most Conservatives are women; for while 
the percentage of men putting their own country 
first was 36, that of women was 58. This majority 
female opinion is, it is clear, based upon a greater 
pessimism in regard to human nature and, more 
particularly, as to the ability of people to get on 
together without quarrelling. Thus, in answer 
to the question, is it possible for people of different 
nations to work together without quarrelling, 
31 per cent of women as opposed to 19 
per cent of men thought that it was impossible ; 
51 per cent of men as opposed to 44 per cent of 
women thought it was possible. I suppose this 
majority women’s view of people’s proneness to 
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Contains all relevant material 
. from books and articles 
- im journals published in 

Great Britain and the 
’ Commonwealth. 
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The poems of a biologist. 
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ideals . 
than that Thus, in old age, M. Aragon’s hero, Pierre 
be a long Méercadier; and his destiny is tragic only in 
the world modern headline sense. We 
the is Exposition Vb vacancy 0 
in his thirties married to a stupid woman, 
father of two children who do not interest hi 
ago it Was a teacher of history in a provincial lycée, t 











Wonders of 
Natural History 


E. L. GRANT WATSON 


“Leaves the mind in a state of 
amazement. He writes in a man- 
ner which is sympathetic to the 
reader who feels that the earth is 
full of wonders and that life itself 
is mysterious.” -— DrsmOND 
MaccarTuy Sunday Times 
“Tf Mr. Grant Watson were a 
hoaxer instead of a reputable 
scientist, his book, written in 
highly distinguished prose, would 
remain one of the finest volumes 
of fables in existence ... a truly 
remarkable book.” 

—News Chronicle 
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something of a legend in literary Paris, a Rimbaud- 
like figure who has the added distinction of never 


having published anything. ‘Then he reappears, 
‘ starving. and shabby, to teach at a crammer’s 


and to-spy on Sundays on his small grandson, 
his only confidant a crazy old brothel-keeper who 
loves him, though he does not know it, and in 
whose bed -he dies paralysed, able to utter the one 
ard ** politics,” in August, 1914. 
_Having thus disentangled the course of 
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much more interesting than I did when reading 
the novel. For in the book it trickles thinly 
through the details of the life-stories of almost 
everyone with whom he is in contact, all of whom 
“are carried along without any knowledge of the 
r] i it” to frustration, poverty or 
the bourgeoisie, and 

therefore, according to M. Aragon’s thesis, which 
slips out from the pages from time to time like a 
rom Karl Marx’s beard, automatically 

This in itself might not have mattered ; 
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“ have fun” on almost 


grind. What distinguishes his work is a seemingly 
all-embracing, all-compassionate acceptance of 
the absurdities, pathos, frustrations, humour of 
everyday life. It has great charm, which the 
Oxford Dictionary defines as “attractiveness, 
indefinable power of delighting (esp. as literary 
critics’ word).” Charm is a quality which 
arouses one’s suspicions, and part of Mr. Narayan’s 
charm undoubtedly comes from his idiosyncratic 
use of the English language, part from the exotic 
setting of his stories, an India which has romantic 
place-names like Malgudi and suburbs evoking 
dusty vistas of nineteenth-century empire-build- 
ing such as Lawley Extension, an India where 
people go to the pictures and see films not of 
gangsters and sinister psychiatrists-but . . . 

. a Tamil film with all the known gods in it- 
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He soon lost himself in the politics and of 
and goddesses ; he sat ry 
ecavenly world which some 
choser to present. This 
lasted but an hour. 
story sat on a low branch 
wouldn’t move out of 
singing a song for over 
But more important 
irresistible impression 
chantingly vivid stories give. 
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and, superficially, simple in the extreme; but 
Mr. Narayan is a master of his form and. his 
material. It is impossible to compare him to any 
contemporary English writer since he has to the 
full what has become the rarest ity in our 
fiction, sympathy towards his » an 


appreciation of the diversity of human life that is 
n ither mawkish nor ising. So he can be 
very funny, as in “‘ Fellow-feeling ” and “‘ Father’s 
Help,” most moving, as in “ The Performing 
Child,” and, when he wants to, can tell a tall 
story with the best. He is an enormously satisfy- 
ing writer. 

Miss Isobel Strachey’s A Summer in Buenos 
Aires seems to me a great advance on her earlier 
novel, which was ruthlessly called First Impres- 
sions. It is, indeed, a most amusing and sensitive 
novel. Violet Bell is governess to the small 
daughters of Colonel Hamilton, a wealthy widower 
living in Buenos Aires. Properly, since this is 
fiction, Colonel Hamilton proposes to Violet ; 
and she is duly flattered but all the same runs 
away with a handsome Argentine playboy. Miss 
Strachey writes elaborately in an artfully naive 
style. She is pleasantly malicious, especially 
where men are concerned : 

Violet had danced almost every dance with a tall 
partner who had once made a fourth at tennis with 
Colonel Hamilton, herself and Lydia. “He had 
propelled her round the room with long strides 
leaning back en his heels and dragging her on to his 
stomach with his great hands e he followed a 
straight course round the outside of the room 
turning at right angles at the corners and staring 
fixedly over the top of her head while hi’ cool 
breath fanned her hair... . 

“As a matter of fact,” he had told her com- 
placently, “ when I get married I mean to fill the 
whole house with dogs.” 

Her Buenos Aires shimmers most attractively in 
the heat ; and her children, Violet’s charges, are 
delightful. 

Escape and Return is a highly serious first novel 
which would have been much more impressive if 
the author had an adequate grasp of the technique 
of the novel. It is a study in the breakdown and 
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Different Drummer and Passengers of Destiny. 
WALTER ALLEN 


A TRIBUNE OF THE PEOPLE 


The Babeuf Plot. By Davip THomson. Kegan 
Paul. 7s. 6d. 

On a May morning, one hundred and fifty years 

ago, the heads of Francois-Noel Babeuf and 


Revolution. Up to Thermidor, the initiative had 
rested with the Jacobin masses of Paris. Power 
had then passed to the Directory, propped up by 
the peasantry, who had seized their land and 
wished to keep it, and by the speculators, who had 
used republican liberty to make their personal 
fortunes. To men such as Babeuf and his 
associates, the Constitution of 1793 had seemed 
the dawn of a new world of fraternity and equality. 
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propaganda among the troops to the supply of 
arms, must be fitted in to a deliberate plan. 
The story of this conspiracy is too little known 
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world with wit, shrewdness and not 
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AGAINST MICROBES 


E. S. Duthie, M.B., Ph.D. 


This lucid account of the scientists’ 


ATOMIC ENERGY ? 


K. Mendelssohn, M.A., Ph.D. 
A popular yet authoritative account 
of the exact mature of the world’s 
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by. =e the terrifying abyss with which man 


(In other words, September, 1939; 
on ager physical shattering of their dream but in 


_ their se i of failure was their spiritual 


.of nothingness.) 
“ might save or destroy those 


ily. who pag AD mantel it are con- 


demned to unreality.”. This philosophy, which 
taken to its limits would startlingly suggest that 
it is better to fail than to succeed, better to be 
unhappy than happy, better to die than to live, 
was. nevertheless sincerely held by Capetanakis 
and the more passionately in that he felt himself 
on the quest to the abyss. Just as Rimbaud’s 


Sovets. had brought him to three alternatives— 


death, madness, and the vision of the unknown— 

ro chaee of which meant a leap into nothingness, 
Capetanakis, who, according to Panayotis 

los, decided to live for an extra year 

only to please his friends, almost certainly regarded 
death as leading inevitably to his own vision. 


- And to a man like Capetanakis, who knew that the 


incurable disease from which he suffered must 
ultimately kill him, such a philosophy of trium- 
phant death would naturally be attractive. 
“ Nurse, o my love is slaine, I saw him go« 
O'r the White Alpes alone . . .” 
These lines from Donne with which Capetan- 
akis might have been pleased as an epitaph do not— 


* as in the poems of Stefan George, an early hero 


of his—make the grave invisible under a heap of 


. flowers, but they do indicate something of that 
; ee Capetanakis imagined 


death to escape towards nothingness. 
For. with Pg so near he realised that he would 
never have time to secure his vision in writing. 
It remains only to add that Capetanakis was a 
Greek who wrote in English (he came to England 
in 1939 and died in Westminster Hospital in 
1944 at the age of thirty-two) though his command 
of the language does not require that excuse to be 
made. ° be such a passage as this on Rimrbaud’s 


How oe Oe shine, how t sparkle before us, 
all these diamonds and this » these drops of 
sweat and these eyes, these ra and this floating 


hair, these flames and this bage of stéel and 
emierald, these white, burning tears and these 
ringing, flashing dream flowers, these swarms 
of gold leaves, these balls of sapphire and these 
angels . . . Real fireworks to make us happy. 
Here is the unaffected sincerity and delight 
with which Capetanakis came to regard any 
attempted vision of the unknown. 
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suggest a British origin. in. Baitors protest _ 
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Honey Farming. By R. 0. B. Manuey. Faber. 


125. 

This book is by a successfil honey farmer or bee- 
keeper and is written for persons who earn or propose 
to earn a living by bec-kecping. To them it can be 
unreservedly recommended. It may sober their 
hopes, but if they are brave enough to pursue their 
intention of keeping an apiary for commercial pur- 
poces, they will start with the advantage of possessing 
the best expert advice soundly based upon long and 
often bitter experience. Mr. does not write 
for the amateur who keeps a hive or two for a hobby 
and the honey which he may or may not harvest from 
it—indeed he is very contemptuous of the amateurs 
and their methods. None the less the intelligent 
amateur may learn a good Geal from the bock; if 
he only learns to leave his bees in peace instead of 

perpetualiy messing about with them, he and they 
will reap a conniaenelits advantage. Mr. Manley has 
an admirable chapter on hives and i t and 
another on breeding beer—he is all in favour of 
Italians and their crosses—“ my counsel,” he writes, 
“is to aim at pure 3-banded leather-coloured Italian 
bees of a good strain.” What he has to say about the 
feason=ic--eason management, on swarm control, 
and on harvesting the honey is extremely valuable. 
Finally there is a chapter for beginners which every 
tezinner should read, though here again, it must be 
remembered, Mr. Manley is writing primarily for 
the fe ED: beginner. 
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Week-end Competitions 


No. 906 
Set by Sébastian 
The usel prizes are offered for six entries from a 
conversatienal phrase-book for the use of foreigners 
visiting any one of the following: the English uni- 
versities, Lords, the Royal Academy, the House of 
ern a holiday camp. Entries ss July 15. 
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RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 903 


Set by Thomas Smallbones 
Competitors are invited to submit a rhymed 
apologia for the seven deadly sins. Not more than 
14 lines, 


Report by Thomas Smallbones 
A ‘hundred graceful pens hurried to the defence of 
Sin: even the Church joined: even one beardless 
boy. Elegance was more evident than wit, though I 
particularly liked Pibwob’s : 
Lust is the jaded Comic’s standby: it’s 
The better half of wit among half-wits. 





and Hassal Pitman’s : 
“* Go to the Ant”! They said when I was fired ; 
I was no sluggard, Lord, but very tired. 

and Horace B. Samuel’s: pi 


i 
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A majority produced a variation on the theme 
which E. S$. Goodwill puts at its most plain : 
Take WRATH, and call it Virtuous Indignation ; 
Take ENVY, and rename it Emulation ; 
Let AVARICE be known henceforth as Thrift, 
And PRIDE as Self-esteem. You see the drift ? 
These sins have kept their old names for so long 
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Covetousness ? Good for business. Then there were 
four ; 

Four deadly sins bestrode the world with devilish glee, 

Envy ?—whom ?—there’s no one left. Then there 
were three ; 
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deadly sins planned what evil they could do, 
Sloth? It’s lack of vitamins, Then there were two; 
Two deadly sins enjoyed a spot of fiendish fun, 
The dollar loan abolished Pride, then there was one ; 
One deadly sin—by Beelzebub! the last, — 
Anger’s simply gland secretion. Sinner—danger’; 
- passed | STANLEY J. SHARPLESS 


I 
' Have very little patience with the Pi, 
And am uncomprimisingly rude 


_ To Pig and Prude . .. 


It is with rancour—and relief— 

That I address my brief 

For the Seven Deadly Sins . . . I say (with Gluttons) : 
*‘ To your muttons !” 


If you like a thing, or love it, 


Heed not that hypocrite the moraliser, 

Who poor, condemns for Avarice the miser, 

But rich, sees only Envy in men’s glances : 

No sins are these, that change with circumstances ; 

And Sloth’s but five pained Puritanic letters, 

Denying virtue to wise world. 

Whilst none but those to whom no chance is offere:i 

Him Lecher call that takes delights when proffered. 

Distinguish self-conceit, the mark of sinners, 

From Pride, the just- prerogative of winners, 

And Gluttons praise if they (O happy issue !) 

Can turn austerity to fatty tissue : 

We need resolve no moralist’s enigma 

To whitewash Wrath, whence Jove removed all stigm: 
Joun GRANT 

Pride, I would not see thee dead, .° 

Who would stand in Darcy’s stead ? 

Idleness, ’twas thou who gave 

Omar to a fettered slave. 

Envy, thou the moors didst stride, 

Bringing Heathcliff to my side. 

Murder, deep am I in debt, 

Didst not thou Macbeth beget ? 

Lust, thy shifts must I adore 

When sly Panurge takes the floor, 

Gluttony, I owe to thee 


- Half old Falstaff is to me. 


Avarice, thou crawling sin, 
Scrooge may save thy dastard skin ! 
RICHARD POMFRET 








and Restaurants 


Where to Sta oy ne Suey ond Restaurants—continued Where to Stay and Restaurants—contimued 
F it’s a restful holiday you need, midst some Cure LLB, Hotel Florence. Ideal for SWITZERLAND. Guests received in large FLOLDAds TaN. N. Wales in beautiful coun 
of England’s loveliest countryside, = 708 should family holidays. Overlooking sea. Children’s ‘and beau’ sit: Chalet in Swiss Alps, house within reach - pas Set teach 
come to Cheltenham Spa. For Rail Services yrooms, 99 comf. bedrooms H and C., tel. 3,500ft. Winter sports, spring ski-ing, summer / pit ag centre for Or moustala Your 
enquire at Stations, Offices or nts. Apply pacious lounges. Lift. Garage. Fully licensed. | autumn seasons. Mod. terms, speci. arrange- | -all comf., very gd. fi 
to Dept. 12, Town Hall, for Guide, etc. Excel. cuisine. Terms from 7}gns. p.w. ments visits. Mr. & Mrs. C. B. W. Allis- Sept.; ens. July, Aug. ood, gms Wwe’ 
fidget Guest House, Gieatx. Maiksaustn Guest House, Limps- | tone, et Bon Accueil, Chateau d’Oex. Hazel, —. we. 
igh standard comfort, service. urrey. Short or long stay from IFTONVI Mar TCHED cott. est Hse., country h’s 
h. & c, in bedrooms. No smoking. 17s. 6d. | Comfort and good food. Club licence. “Fel: Cee Sgr they 3, goa hae TE Bus Camb. 6 m. Haines, Eversden, Cambs. 
single, i65. 6d. dble., per Ba wk per day. Mrs. raed d 32. = comfortable rooms, excellent food. - DEVoN's most lovely at sg 2 miles sea. 
Monro, “ Brook Linn,” Perthshire. Hotel, Lee, Devon, situated in = 6gns. Tel. Margate 495. Good food. Comfort. Gara Mill House, 
Ga om on Tolleshunt D'Arcy > eave aoe secluded valley the sea. GUESTS taken for holidays in cottage 5} Slapton, Kingsbridge, S. Devon. 
259. Essex ers comfort, service a Ooms av: e ohn Hamilton, prietor, ADST. > 
food. Indoor and outdoor games, club licence, | Ilfracombe 60. mis. Cambridge. Frequent bus service, gd. BR° Bins. on See, .,, pes 


well-stocked bar. Nr. sea. Ideal for week-ends 


USSEX, between Battle and Heathfield, in 


cooking, beds, 3gns. p.w. Box 7300.” 


Exc. ae ide * Montevior,” 123 pee gg 


and holidays. 13 hrs. Lond. Freedom and 30 acres. Buses pass drive gates. Farm pro- OVE. Howard Goon, House, 25 Norfolk 

friendly L cenanenstaase. : duce, elec. light, hot water, good fires, wsigns. Hy Adj. sea front. Every comfort, excel- yeiggt mg oliday for iy hikers, cyclists 

SELECT. locality, sea front, magnificent = incl. Tel. Rushlake Green 321, or lent cuisine. Terms fr. 6gns. Tel. Hove 4769. cnciéen Ecokiee dod y country, 

views. oe 4 House Hotel, Robertson Foes. Good hotel, every comfort, excel- — St y, terms jens. €a. p.w. Mrs. 

Terr., Hastings (Tel. 586). Courtesy, comfort RETURN to peace in beautiful ro ay sine. Garage , shooting, ‘ten Stroud, Glos. Benedicts ttage, mr. Bisley, 

and @d. food. Vegetarians catered for. 4}-6gns. Quietness, seclusion, comf. beds, good food nis, ~. utiful country. 75 mals. from Paris. det July 28, 2-3 wk flat, ful 
ANOIR, dee . ?e ~ thou a The Grange, Church Preen, Shrewsbury. 8 ville, Bure, F per day. Hotel de y 4 , RG ey London flat, fully 
Facing Mont Blanc. Farm luce. USSEX. Willow Brook, Hassocks. Private le, Bure, France. 

Combloux, Hte. Savoie, France. Tel. 16. Hotel in unspoilt downland country, six ere Kent. Select guest house sea front, NTERNAMIONAL” Friendship Lange 


NO&8TH Cornwall. Wyndhurst Hotel, Wade- 
bridge, Tel. 225 (table licence pending). 
Home produce. Good table, h. & c. bedrooms, 
2 mins station, buses, —_ Excellent touring 
centre. Frequent bus, train 

stzicted beaches, olf, riding stables. Terms 
fcom 5 ens. p.w. Write now, enclosing s.a.ec. 
Vy TYE Valley and Royal Forest of Dean. venience, 

Poolway Guest House, Coleford, Glos. 


Small Elizabethan Manor. All modern com- Soy pertet Natura bi Mod. Seat mere en 
jo ect Naturist holidays at 8 
facils. 


forts. Illustrated Brochure. Phone 2129. 

NE AR Battle and Heathfield, Sussex, stand- 
ing in 30 acres. Buses pass drive gates. Farm 

produce Electric light. ood cook- 


Sun Club. F 
ot water. 


Phone Rushlake Green 321. 
P® {NARTH, Vegetarian Home, Rectory Rd. 


Ideal sitn. Pleasant hol. resort. Overlkg. sea. 


Ors Sussex village. Good country food and 
comfortable house two minutes from 
station Terms, 5 gns. weekly. Blenheim 
Farm, Robertsbridge. Tel, 148. 





miles Brighton. Glorious views, southern as- 
pect. Fires in bedrooms, central heating, spaci- 
ous garden. Own produce. 

PRrory Guest House, Battle. Summer holi- 
services to_unre- days at mod. inclusive terms, 3} to 4}gns. 


bathing. Wete =: me for Brochure, Sec. 


ing. Comfortable beds, signs. p.w. Box 6382. AKES. p ne eng epee magnificent 
LAK Modern A regs Croft Hotel, 
Ambleside. Tel. 334 
(S. Wales coast). Rest, change, relaxation. SLIEVE League Hotel, Carrick, Co, Donegal. 
Attractive catering. Children welcome. Mod. GUSSEX, Woodstock Guest House, Charlton, 
Nr. Chichester. Comfort and good. food. 
Ideal walking centre. From gn. 
HOVE: 57 Brunswick Sq. Tel. 6840. Adj. 
sea front. 


F pay et i eee 
ne So ae me Mpa 0h 


Hassocks 424. Mrs. Coggins, P e 





Chichester. Bed/breakfast. 


for nudist sun and air beauty spots of Sussex 


country. Tel 


mattresses, h 
Salen fi fishing, boating, moors. 





y rec. Guest House. 


summer vacancies double rooms, 6gns. per 
ot eae h. & c. all rooms. Prop. 


ythe 6724) 
HOLIDAYS | in beautiful Surrey Highlands 


USSEX. Mrs. Williams, 58 Cedar Drive, 

VONEDGE Hotel, Charmouth, Dorset. 
apes. DES in all rooms. Sea 5 mins., glorious 
Ao ae xm tiverside Hotel. 


Gace ve to Danescombe Walley Hotel, Calstock, 


Grand Hotel. A Golfing we | by the 
finest hotels on Lakeland 


one 
Coast! Fully licensed. Te fotun Manager, 
Grand Hotel, Grange-over-Sands. Tel. 431. 





Sy. On edge Bagshot Heath. Vacancies Aug. 9- 


Sept. 6. Ww. . 
vell, 30 Ville s., E t, $.W 4. 


LARIDGE’S Holiday Accom. Bureau have 


situated amid 5 acres of lands. Countr vacancies everywhere in Hotels, Guest 

pT eh ae Vive be Santen” aiinae ohate. Lice a ra - — ra Pte. Hses. 8 a. Pi., Hove. 
view, peace, flowers. Beadon | Somed. Tennis court. all rooms. Bro- L jalists. L : 
Prior Hotel; Salcombe, South Devon. chure, Morris Lodge Hoek, Gong Hill, Farn- — din tek 1 See Son 
~ ham, Surrey. Tel. Frensham 362. daily, 56 St. Giles t. (adj. Tottenham 


Ct. Rd. Tube). Tem. 5717. 
Central to all Et any time from noon  . 10.30 p.m. ai 


pth ey wines. 32 ag “Quec's we : 
2 

Room for parties. HOL. 6283. G. 
T; A. LAyD ‘ON sells Wine. Try a ss at 
Layton’s Wine Room, 2a, Duke St. W.1 (by 


Manchester Sq.), Welbeck 8808 and 1864. We 
deliver. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, 3s. pex 
line (average 6 words). Box number 1s. extra. 
Prepayment essential. Press Tuesday. Insertion 
delayed many weeks. . State latest date accepunble. 
10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. Hol. 3216. 
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Applicants oe © eee 
Hons. degree of Buitish University and 
special qualifics. in Mediaeval German Lan- 
onene pene. Feseee. 208 came : 
[i rin 

16, 1947. 

invites applics. for post of Assistant in 
Eastern Services, at Aldenham. Duties*in- 

of and interest in theatre and must be 
familiar with cultural tastes of Arabic speaking 
people. Knowledge of Arabic desirable but not 
orig pa et tpi? Ropar 

; Wit, 

‘anne Ty. i 
Dac . for Roumanian Pro- 


gramme 

Candidates should have somie 

a institutions in Rou- 
of = 


ihc, goed Cultural background and live interes 


eandi- 
will be in of Roumanian Section 
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work of subordinate staf Salary 


exp., on scale £432 to £592 tne 


~K.Q; 339. T ‘ 
pe bey ey 


stances tes! 
warded. Only tes selected for interview 
will be advised 


[A E C.C, invite applics. for upder- 
a en a ildren’s 
Homes: ‘ants 
chester: Foster Mother. A\ et _ 

Mixed Home 


P.w. .» on forms obtainable r.% = 
each soon as 4 
must fr me as = te a 


Wi ster. 
AST Sussex Edue. Cttee. Applics. invited 
from suitably q' men and women for 
st of Youth Le fF - 


leted a course of 
catheter Ticioery of Education, £300 x £10 to 
bse For ¥ Leaders who are not. so 
qualified, £270x £10 to £320. Forms 
plic., whi may Sees ori further par- 
tics. from, A Baines, Chief Educ., x 
County Hall, Lewes, on receipt of a 
addressed envelope, must be returned accom- 
panied by copies of three recent testimonials, 
by July 15, 1947. 
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sphere—South coast easy reach Landon, two 
resident Froebel mistresses for children aged 


and Handwosk. Revised 


216. , 
Case Worker, expd. (lady) read. 
Ability to train students éssential. Age 30 
according to qualifications. Ap- 
ly- Sheffield Council of Social Service, 155 
Riorfolk St. Sheffield 








‘echnician early t. Drabble, 5 Villas-on- 
the-Heath, Vale of » N.W.3. 
C= Service, 13 Princes 

Cavendish » Ww All staff 
su} and want copying of pro- 





pathies, knowledge French and Spanish, 
dissatisfied commercial life, desires work of 
interest or social value. Box 7386. : 
(CULTURED and multi-lingual woman, Uni- 
‘ a a ies 
it, preferably to help in building up k 

" 7372. 


dist., intd. polit./lit. work. Bax 7339. 
YOUNG lady (25), M.A. (Hons. Eng. Oxon), 
some exp. work, teaching (foreign 
students), fair cook, good Knitter, able care 
house/children, sks. resid. post any capaci 
where 2 boys, 3} yrs.,. 14 mths., BF. —, 
Box 7302. 
Y NG man, with generous share of the 
business virtues, integrity, initiative, drive, 
tact, and the ability to gain confidence and co- 
tion of others, wants a ive job. 
s a varied commercial exp., especially of 
printing, Bos 7334. 2 x 
B STER, 6 years’ practice, French, 
German and Italian, sks. part-time wk. 
Evgs. or week-ends. Box 7335. i 
YouNG man (21), University education, 
clerical and teaching exp., desires evening 
and week-end work. Box 730%. 
LINGUIST -lady (Russian, Italian, German 
and fluent English) seeks part-time employ- 


reception. Box 7296. _ A 
B2: Oxon (Hons. History), Turarianship 

diploma, Fellow of Library Assocn. 
(woman) reqs. post as Librarian with research 
institute or commercial firm ge pe area. 
Wide interests in Sociology, polit. current 
affairs. 12 yrs.’ experience in scientific libraries. 


Box 7253. ; 
J OOLOGIST (1st. Cl. Oxford), married, sick 
of teaching Gen. Sci. to dull middle forms, 
seeks aoe job/post. Box 7025. 
IGHLY qualified prof. Secretary, wife of 
ohh eke ial, wants — don post (5-day 
-), s << siness cOrresp. for 
per” nomad ‘frm, ex-Naval Intelligence at home 
and U.S.A. Must be cultural /academic organi- 
sation ef. International. Box 7071. 
"ADVERTISER, experiericed and successful 
Organiser, Public Speaker, P.R.O., wide 


' contacts, travelled, offers services to Public 


Organisations, Business and Professional men. 
Box 7202.‘ 








Apocintmonts Wanted—continued 


ing post Lond. area. Intd. in Educ., Soc. 
Welfare, Religion, Politics. Box 7248. 
LAPY (Secretary) sks. part-time post with 

author—Elizabeth Bowen recommends. Box 





Accommodation Vacant and Wanted 
Tei furn. four-rmd. flat close Notting 
Hill, Gate Station, wy 15 to Sept. 14 
only. Ss. per week. 7053. 
FLT to let, unf., S.E. tn. 2 rms., kit., 
» bath, use gdn. £156 p.a. incl., c.h.w. and 
. Box 7079. 
NSHD. room London, W.4. Suit two gentle- 
men, meals served. Mod. conv. Central. 
Tel. CHI. 3316, 12-1 any day. 
“TVORY Towers.” Few v. well furn. bed- 
Bh — jy - let only to educated 
y enjoy quiet ev 7 
week-ends. No mus.  &--- 2 visits, 


. Central. Box 7379. 
LL-furn. bed-sitting room in modern 
block of flats to let; tel., 15 mins. West 
| ong suit professional man; pref. Mon. to Fri. 


CAMPING. Furn. hut, £2 p.w. Pleasant 
¢ » on bus route. Nr. river in Beds. 
a rtics.: Haynes, Bromham, Bedford. 
L offers accommodation in her country 
: 12 miles Oxford, suitable artist or 
w “ 7266. 
DOR Cott., Aug. 2-23, beaut. sit. N. 
Downs, 600ft., sit., din., bath, 3 bedrooms, 
water, Ige. garden, tennis, piano, gar., tel. 


signs ay Box 7299. 
BON ;ALOW for sale in perfect position on 
yiera—possession on completion 
56 years’ lease, £2,750. Box 7313. 
SPECIALLY for Business Gentleman. 
44 Comfortable pri hotel, lounge and din- 
ing room nr. course 1 hr. London. Break- 
fast and dinner, full board week-ends. sgns. 
p.w. Wheeiside, Hindhead, Surrey. 
SALE -Exchange, small attractive house, 
Ham Garden suburb, 2 beds., 1 
res kit.-bath, c.h.w. Delightful mature gar- 
. or equivalent in country area, 
with Ige. garden or dock within approx. 
1 hrs. travelling to ing Common. Box 7297. 
Can anyone assist bachelor and piano? 
Wanted unfurnished studio flat or other 
accommodation in London. Box 7030. 
FLAT ‘Rooms wtd. unfur., mod. rent, Lon- 
don area; yng. prof. couple. Box 7517. 
B.C. Talks Official and wife want unfur- 
nished flat, preferred of course. 
Poor, 2 to 3gns. if possible. Box 7072. 
ANTED, September, pleasant accommo- 
' dation with or without partial board, Vic- 
toria or W.C. district, by young schoolmistress 
travelling Kent daily. Box 729r. 
A LOR, professional man, searching for 
unfurn. flat or rooms, Central London. 
Who can help? Box 7303. . 
NIV. Student Ex-R.A.F. and wife seck 
furn./unfurn. room(s), modest rent, Lond. 
area pref. Cent. or N.W. Box 7265. 
F NISHED room with use of bathroom 
and some attendance urgently reqd. by 
elderly gentleman. Please state terms. Box 7086. 
READER University College; London, reqs. 
4-5 bedroom house to rent in/nr. London 
on or about October 1, offering in exch. lease 
comfortable 7-room house Leeds. Box 7410. 
CIENTIST reqs. rent by Oct., unt. flat/ 
jouse St. Albans dist., not more than {150 
p.a. Brian, The Frythe, Welwyn, Herts. 





Typing, Literary and Translations 
"TYPING and duplicating, quick, efficient 
service. Drawings and illustrations. Stella 
Typing and Du ne pares, 113 Newing- 
ton Snuemmeys E.r. (Wat. §278/Hop 2883.) 
Dictat N, Duplicating, pying, 
Translations a. . and efficiently exe- 
cuted. Abbey Secretarial Bureau, Abbey 
House, S.W.1. Tel. ABBey 377k. . 
For satisfactory printing, duplicating, typ- 
ing, secretarial work, contact Westminster 
Secretariat, Parliament Mansions, Abbey Or- 
chard St. S.W.1. ABBey 2214. 
YPEWRITING. All kinds. Exp. Service. 
Reas. 24 St. Francis Rd. Folkestone. 
T YEENG executed cheaply, promptly. P. 
johns, c/o 21 Hyde Way, N.9. 
"TYPING by Expert.. Authors’ MSS., etc. 
Accurate work. Mod. chges. Box 7393. 
JOAN Carter. Typewriting and all Secretarial 
Services. MSS., etc., typed. Clients visited 
daily or weekly. Highest standards maintained. 
Tel.: Prospect 2766, or write 21 Chelwood 
Gardens, Richmond, Surrey. . 
YPEWRITING, Duplictg., MSS. Daley’s, 
2 Gray’s Inn Rd. W.C.1. HOL. 5157. 
FIRST-CLASS Duplicating of all kinds, 
ty’ iting, etc. Mabel Eyles, 2 Aberdeen 
Park, Highbury, ~ Canonbury 3862. 
YPING and uplicating by Experts, 
MSS., Plays, etc. Metropolitan Type- 
writing Office, 2 Gienhurst Ave. London, 
N.W.s5. CHA. 7839. : 
QU can rely on The Nora Lee Typing Ser- 
vice for Typing, Dupicting., Translations, 
with intelligent interpretation and pleasing lay~ 
out. 18 Kings Drive, Edgware, Middx. 
; SIMMONDS. Now at: 16 Fleet Street. 
Central 3907. bought in any quan- 
tity. Libraries purchased. Standard seis. Good 
technical books also required. ; 
ARIS. Lit. research undertaken, illustra- 
tions procured, transl. from Fr., Ger., Ital. 
Herne, 7, rue d’Arsonval, Paris XV. 





